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CLOSE  the  DOOR! 


Richard  X  Brennan 


The  weather  had  been  rainy  the 
I  past   month    and    dampness    had 
soaked  into  one  of  the  doors  in  our 
!  barracks,  swelling  it.  At  first  the 
S  door  groaned  and  was  merely  dif- 
ficult to  push  shut.  Then  it  swelled 
more,   overlapping   the   doorway. 
I  A  loud  crash  one  night  told  me 
that  somebody  had  not  been  sym- 
pathetic to  its  ailment.  Whoever 
he  was  had  smashed  it  shut  with 
his  foot,  splitting  the  door  down 
the  center. 

The  next  day  the  door  was  a 
subject  of  some  comment  within 
the  barracks.  The  men  gathered 
around  offering  suggestions  on 
how  it  might  be  fixed.  But  by  now 
the  door  was  warped  beyond 
straightening.  "There's  nothing  to 
be  done  for  it,"  said  one;  "it's  just 
got  to  be  slammed." 

That's  when  the  trouble  started. 
That    night    was    fretful.    The 


skies  had  cleared  and  a  cold 
March  wind  whooshed  against  the 
side  of  the  barracks.  The  very 
first  man  to  come  in  left  the  door 
ajar! 

"Would  you  mind  closing  the 
door?"  I  called  out  after  him. 

"Certainly,  old  man.  Nothing  to 
fume  over."  And  he  began  gently 
to  close  it. 

"You  got  to  slam  it,"  I  offered. 

He  slammed  it  and  bounded  up 
the  stairs.  "You  know,  you're 
rather  bright,"  he  called  back. 

Later  that  evening  I  dozed  off. 
The  day  had  been  particularly 
long  and  tiresome,  nothing  had 
gone  right,  and  gladly  I  fell  into  a 
deep  trance.  But  a  cold  breeze 
roused  me  in  time  to  see  a  groggy 
individual  stumble  through  the 
doorway,  neglectful  of  closing  the 
door.  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  his 
feelings. 
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"How  'bout  closin'  the  door?" 
I  asked  him. 

He  suddenly  awoke.  "You're 
on!"  he  cried,  and  with  a  great 
clatter  stomped  it  shut. 

After  that  I  began  to  get  jumpy. 
I  worriedly  observed  an  unusual 
tenseness  in  my  throat.  I  found 
myself  looking  about  the  barracks, 
drawn  to  the  prosaic  lives  of  com- 
panions around  me.  Suspiciously 
I  studied  their  movements  and 
wondered  if  they  were  making 
ready  to  go  out.  I'll  catch  them 
when  they  leave,  was  my  one  de- 
termined thought.  Then  I  decided 
not  to  allow  the  door  to  bother 


MAY  30 

Two  distinct  and  very  diver- 
gent ideas  underlie  the  observ- 
ance of  our  American  holiday 
known  as  Memorial  Day.  The 
first  is  the  glorification  of  war- 
fare. When  this  day  was  first 
observed,  the  praise  of  martial 
valor  was  the  predominant  note 
of  its  celebration.  .  .  .  With  the 
passing  of  the  years,  another 
concept  of  Memorial  Day  has 
gradually  taken  hold  of  the 
minds  of  Americans.  The  day  is 
set  aside,  primarily,  for  the  re- 
membrance of  the  dead.  This 
change  has  come  because  of  the 
increasing  number  of  veterans 
called  to  their  reward  year  by 
year,  and  the  grim  horrors  of  the 
recent  World  War  having 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  brutaliz- 
ing and  degrading  effects  of  war. 
This  experience  has  stripped 
militarism  of  the  romantic  dig- 
nity with  which  it  was  once  em- 
bellished. We  no  longer  use  the 
day  for  the  exaltation  of  military 
prowess,  but  as  a  day  appropriate 
to  render  tributes  of  affection  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 
— Francis  J.  McConnell 


me — so  childish.  It  might  be  bet- 
ter if  I  read. 

I  had  just  picked  up  a  book 
when  I  heard  behind  me  a  rus- 
tling of  paper.  Turning,  I  saw  one 
of  my  roommates  engrossed  in 
reading  the  movie  previews;  but 
I  knew  by  a  certain  shuffling  of 
his  feet  that  he  intended  soon  to 
go  out.  I  tried  to  make  my  glance 
casual.  "You  got  to  slam  it,"  I  said, 
pointing  to  the  door. 

"I  was  goin,  to,  I  was  goin'  to," 
he  spluttered  resentfully.  And 
then,  suddenly  piqued  and  ven- 
omous, he  added,  "Come  on,  let's 
play  it  cool  now,  sarge." 

The  next  day  at  chow  I  over- 
heard my  name  unfavorably  men- 
tioned. On  my  way  to  the 
barracks,  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye,  I  caught  an  accusing  arm: 
being  waved  in  my  direction.1 
Upon  reaching  the  barracks  I  was| 
met  with  silence,  until  a  rather^ 
spiteful-looking  corporal  walked^ 
in.  He  spied  me  at  once.  "Yeah,  II 
know,  you  got  to  slam  it!"  he 
mimicked,  displaying  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  barracks  a  pitying 
what-are- we  -  gonna-do  -  with  -  this- 
character  expression. 

This  was  getting  out  of  hand,  I 
decided.  The  next  day  I  pickedj 
the  last  barracks  in  the  area  and' 
moved  into  it,  and  not  until  several 
days  later  did  I  drop  by  the  oldj, 
homestead  to  see  my  buddies,  whoL 
greeted  me  as  though  they  had 
quite   forgotten   the    incident.    Ajl], 
newcomer,  I  noticed,  was  in  rnp  | 
old  quarters.  He  was  crouched  on: »; 
his  bunk,  apparently  reading,  anj 
apprehensive  gaze  fastened  on  a 
staff  sergeant  who  had  just  come 
in.  I  watched,  fascinated. 

"The  door,"  he  said,  "would  you 
mind?  You  got  to  slam  it." 


Travel  by  Three-cent  Stamp 


Robert  W.  Sanderson 


LAST  YEAR  I  visited  more  than 
a  dozen  Europen  countries — 
total  cost,  half-a-dollar! 

Are  you  interested  in  world 
travel?  Would  you  like  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  next  tour?  I  plan 
to  visit  the  Orient  this  year — 
Japan,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
and  a  few  of  the  smaller  lands 
such  as  Ceylon,  Thailand,  and 
Burma.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
company.  Congenial  companions 
make  travel  so  much  more  enjoy- 
able. 

As  for  costs,  don't  worry  about 
that.  Just  a  three- cent  stamp  is  all 
we  will  need  for  each  country  we 
wish  to  visit.  You  see,  we  will 
travel  by  mail,  and  in  our  mind's 
eye. 

I  first  began  these  armchair 
excursions  about  two  years  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  visited  almost 
the  entire  world.  I  have  gained 
much  in  enjoyment  and  have  de- 
veloped my  imaginary  travels  into 
|  an  interesting  hobby. 

In  1951,  when  I  was  attending 
classes  in  geography  at  Arizona 
State  College,  my  instructor  tired 
of  answering  my  questions  for  de- 
tails about  the  countries  that  we 


were  studying.  He  suggested  that 
I  write  to  the  embassies  of  those 
countries  and  ask  for  any  informa- 
tion that  they  might  be  able  to 
furnish.  I  had  been  particularly 
perturbed  by  the  lack  of  up-to- 
date  census  and  production  fig- 
ures in  our  textbook.  Since  the 
suggestion  seemed  a  good  one,  I 
wrote  letters  to  the  embassies  of 
the  countries  then  being  studied. 
I  expected  some  response,  but  was 
totally  unprepared  for  the  flood 
of  mail  that  followed. 

At  the  time  we  were  studying 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  so  I 
wrote  to  the  Norwegian,  Finnish, 
and  Swedish  embassies,  address- 
ing the  letters  to  the  Office  of  In- 
formation Services  at  each  lega- 
tion. Naturally  all  of  these  offices 
are  in  Washington,  D.C. 

That  simple  address  became 
my  passport  to  a  whole  new  world 
of  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  our  European  neighbors. 

About  a  week  after  I  mailed  my 
requests  for  information  I  began 
receiving  answers.  The  first  came 
from  the  consulate  of  Norway.  I 
had  expected  to  receive  maybe 
two  or  three  pamphlets  or  folders 
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at  most;  and  those  I  supposed 
would  be  mostly  propaganda.  I 
actually  received  what  amounted 
to  two  or  three  books  on  Norway. 
Government,  industries,  the  na- 
tional defense  establishment,  the 
social  customs — all  these  were  in- 
cluded. Also  included  were  sev- 
eral full-color  maps.  I  can  honestly 
say  that  I  have  never  enjoyed 
reading  more  thoroughly;  for 
these  booklets,  full  of  dry  facts, 
were  written  in  an  interesting 
manner  which  made  studying 
them  a  real  pleasure. 

Then  came  the  Finnish  envelope 
with  a  note  informing  me  that 
another  would  follow  when  re- 
prints of  manuals  not  in  stock  had 
been  received.  Included  in  this 
shipment  were  books,  pamphlets, 
pictures,  reprints  of  essays  on  cur- 
rent affairs  by  noted  Finnish  au- 
thors, and  more  maps.  One  of 
these  maps,  a  brilliantly  colored 
pictorial,  is  before  me  as  I  write. 
I  liked  it  so  much  that  I  had  it 
framed,  and  it  now  hansrs  in  my 
den.  I  have  carried  this  ideal  for- 
ward and  have  decorated  my  den 
completely  with  colorful  maps  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Some  of 
these  maps  are  really  works  of  the 
printer's  art  and  would  make 
valuable  contributions  to  any 
home's  decorative  scheme.  They 
are  especially  nice  for  room  dec- 
oration for  a  school  child  who  is 
studying    geography. 

Also  included  in  the  Finnish  en- 
velope were  books;  one  consist- 
ing of  more  than  100  pages  of 
facts  and  figures  on  every  phase 
of  Finnish  life.  The  booklet  which 
I  particularly  like  tells  the  story 
of  Finnish  Lapland.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  Laps,  the  nomadic  reindeer 
herders  of  northern  Europe.  Al- 
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most  every  page  is  illustrated. 
Pictures  of  natural  scenery,  mod- 
ern cities  as  opposed  to  the  an- 
cient skin  tepee,  and  the  annual 
reindeer  roundup  lead  the  reader 
on  his  tour  of  this  sub-Arctic  land. 

The  Swedish  shipment  paral- 
leled those  of  her  sister  countries 
both  in  amount  and  quality  of  ma- 
terial. I  was  especially  interested 
in  studying  the  booklets  on  the 
Swedish  co-operative  systems,  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much. 

Having  enjoyed  the  offerings  of 
those  three  countries,  I  next  wrote 
to  the  English,  Danish,  French, 
and  several  other  consular  repre- 
sentatives. In  each  case  I  received 
valuable  and  interesting  books 
and  pamphlets,  all  well  worth 
adding  to  any  man's  permanent 
library. 

So,  you  see,  I  travel  without 
ever  leaving  home.  Actually,  in 
my  work  as  an  Air  Force  Officer, 
I  should  get  my  fill  of  travel.  But 
there  are  so  many  places  to  visit! 
Even  if  I  spent  half  of  my  career 
overseas  I  could  never  expect  to 
visit  half  of  the  countries  I  would 
like  to  see.  Therefore,  I  travel  by 
mail. 

Besides  satisfying  a  mere  curios- 
ity, with  the  knowledge  I  have 
gained  from  this  reading  I  will  be 
more  familiar  with  the  countries 
I  do  later  visit  on  military  assign- 
ment. I  will  know  something  of 
their  customs.  I  will  be  cognizant 
of  their  social  taboos.  Maybe  I 
can  save  myself  from  acting  like 
the  typical  American  tourist,  a 
person  who  usually  expects  so 
much  and  is  willing  to  give  so 
little  of  himself — a  person  not  too 
well  regarded  by  most  people  of 
foreign  lands.  Also,  I  am  now 
better  able  to  understand  the  ac- 


tions  of  the  representatives  of 
other  countries  as  they  carry  out 
the  policies  of  their  governments 
in  international  politics.  I  know 
now  some  of  each  country's  vital 
interests.  I  have  gained  intel- 
ligence which  should  be  valuable 
to  me  professionally,  since  it  be- 
hooves the  soldier,  sailor,  or  air- 
man to  know  all  he  can  about 
every  other  nation  in  the  world. 

One  day,  as  I  was  glancing 
through  a  travel  magazine  while 
waiting  for  the  barber,  the 
thought  suddenly  struck  me :  Whv 
not  write  to  the  various  states  of 
my  own  country?  Maybe  they  will 
send  me  information  too.  So  I 
did. 

Did  you  know  that  everv  state 
maintains  some  sort  of  bureau 
whose  sole  function  is  to  provide 
information  about  the  state  to 
people  like  vou  and  me?  In  some 
states  it  is  the  State  Development 
Commission.  In  some  the  State 
Highway  Department  handles 
publicity  and  promotion.  Regard- 
less of  the  office  of  origin,  the 
data  sent  out  by  these  offices 
closelv  parallels  that  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  overseas  coun- 
tries I  queried.  Texas  even  sends 
a  copv  of  the  book,  Texas  Brags; 
a  volume  which  sells  for  a  dollar 
or  more  in  any  bookstore.  Of 
course,  Texans  always  do  things 
up  big. 

Through  these  readings  I  have 
learned  things  about  my  own 
country  that  I  never  believed  pos- 
sible. Now  when  a  couple  of  bud- 
dies from  different  parts  of  the 
country  start  an  argument  about 
the  relative  merits  of  their  par- 
ticular states — and  what  group  of 
military  men  can  long  carry  on  a 
conversation     without     such     an 


argument  starting? — I  can  usually 
add  enough  to  the  arguments  of 
both  sides  to  convince  the  de- 
baters that  America  is  all  good.  By 
reading  about  each  state  I  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  one  state 
that  is  better  than  its  neighbors. 

Would  you  like  to  establish 
yourself  in  a  pleasant  and  infor- 
mative hobby  at  practically  no 
expense?  Then  address  your  let- 
ters as  follows: 
The  Embassy  of  ( insert  the  name 
of  the  country) 

Office   of  Information   Services 

Washington,  D.C. 

For  information  from  any  one 
of  the  states  use  this  address: 

The  Secretary  of  State 

State  of  (insert  name  of  state) 

(Insert  name   of  state   capital 

city) 

Then  just  sit  back  and  wait  for 
mail  call. 

Hope  you  enjoy  the  mail  as 
much  as  I  have.  Maybe  we  will 
meet  over  there  someday.  'Til 
then — bon  voyage,  buddy. 


THEY  TUG  THE  NATION 

Lloyd  Derrickson 


THEY  make  a  living  by  pushing  other  people  around, 
1  and  there's  a  bit  of  waterfront  doggerel  chanted  in 
every  harbor  of  our  country  that  describes  them  aptly: 
"I  push,  I  pull,  I  pant  and  chug,  I'm  nothing  but  a  dirty 
tug." 


Still,  derogatory  as  the  ditty 
sounds,  without  the  4,500  or  so 
tugboats  that  scurry  about  our  na- 
tion's harbors,  people  all  over  the 
world  would  go  cold  and  hungry. 
Because  those  tugs,  owned  by 
hundreds  of  privately  operated 
companies,  dock  and  undock  up- 
wards of  100,000  ships  a  year  with 
a  gross  tonnage  of  100  million. 
They  also  agitate  the  waters  of 
our  myriad  rivers  and  lakes  in  a 
busy  towing  and  shifting  of  thou- 
sands of  barges,  scows,  railroad 
floats,  and  grain  elevators  laden 
with  cargoes  ranging  in  size  from 
bobbypins  to  super-giant,  com- 
pletely assembled  locomotives. 

The  tugs,  varying  in  size  from 
40  to  250  tons,  are  built  like  so 
many  Rocky  Marcianos.  Mostly 
all  boiler  and  engine,  like  Rocky, 
they  pack  a  terrific  wallop  in  their 
lean,  metal  midriff.  The  smallest 
are  tough  little  lightweights  with 
sixty-  to  eighty-horse  team  power. 
The  biggest  are  heavyweights 
with        nine-hundred-horsepower 


kicks.  Many  of  them  still  generate 
power  by  burning  soft  coal.  Most 
are  now  diesel-powered. 

Their  housing  is  low,  with  nar- 
row, three-foot  decks  equipped 
with  fore,  aft  and  side  bitts  to 
make  fast  lines  and  hawsers.  Their 
crew  quarters,  called  the  fore- 
castle, or  fo'castle,  is  below  decks, 
usually  in  the  bow.  Under  the 
decks  also,  running  aft  of  the 
forecastle  to  the  stern  water  tanks, 
are  big  coal  hoppers  of  ten-to- 
fifty-ton  capacity,  or,  in  the  case 
of  diesel  engines,  oil  tanks.  Above 
decks  is  the  galley,  where  the 
crew  eats,  topped  by  a  pilot  house, 
immediately  in  front  of  a  belching 
smokestack  of  varying  degrees  of 
height.  Tugs  are  worth  $25,000  to 
$500,000,  depending  on  size  and 
condition. 

Their  work  is  like  mother's — 
never  done.  Although  they  tow 
barges  and  lighters  laden  with 
anything  from  toothpicks  to  dyna- 
mite, their  most  important  and 
demanding  work  is  nudging  and 


coaxing  the  big  freight  and  pas- 
senger ships  in  and  out  of  their 
berths. 

A  ten-thousand-ton  or  bigger 
ship,  trying  to  get  in  or  out  of  a 
!  dock  minus  tug  aid,  is  a  potential 
|  floating  catastrophe.  Tides,  winds, 
!  and  currents  are  murderous.  They 
I  can  cause  a  ship  to  sheer  into  a 
|  peer,  ram  plates,  and  crush  pil- 
I  ings  in  a  twinkling.  Just  a  slightly 
;  wrinkled  ship  plate  is  apt  to  mean 
|    a  $5,000  repair  bill. 

To  fight  momentum,  caused  by 
a  ship's  weight  as  well  as  wind 
and  current,  is  the  tug's  job.  She 
nuzzles  her  rope-protected  snout 
against  the  ship's  side,  digs  her 
propeller  into  the  oily  water  and 
churns  like  the  hind  legs  of  a 
hungry  dog  unearthing  a  bone. 
Then,  with  the  big  ship  properly 


pointed  and  gliding  toward  the 
dock,  the  tug  begins  the  ticklish 
job  of  delivering  a  series  of  just- 
correct  kicks  that  will  bully  the 
ship  safely  into  her  berth. 

But,  like  anything  mechanical, 
the  margin  of  safety  in  tugboat 
operation  is  in  the  skipper's  head. 
The  tug  skipper  is  the  guiding 
genius.  He  is  a  qualified  harbor 
pilot,  meaning  he  can  mount  the 
bridge  of  any  ship  and  take  over 
when  the  tugs  are  docking  or  un- 
docking  it.  During  that  period  the 
ship  skipper  steps  aside.  The  tug 
captain  is  absolute  boss.  And  he 
must  handle  the  ship,  laden  with 
precious  cargo,  with  the  same 
nicety  of  judgment  and  accuracy 
that  a  watchmaker  or  surgeon  uses 
in  his  work. 

Of    course,   now   and   then   he 


The  little  tug  (left)  noses  a  barge  out  of  the  port  of  Houston,  Texas.  At  another 
time  she  might  be  called  on  to  shove  around  a  freighter  like  the  one  to  her  right. 
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makes  a  mistake  and  damage  en- 
sues. There  is  a  saying  among 
river  folk  to  the  effect  that  the 
only  skipper  who  never  does  any 
damage  is  the  one  who  does  no 
work. 

A  sudden  shift  of  wind,  a  whirl 
of  current,  or  a  parting  line,  can 
bang  a  ship  to  just  where  she 
shouldn't  be.  But  mostly  the  tug, 
following  the  skipper's  signals 
from  the  ship's  bridge,  pushes 
ahead  or  rears  back  on  a  ship  suf- 
ficiently to  keep  her  clear  of  obsta- 
cles. Practice  in  judging  distance 
and  gauging  wind  and  tide  is  the 
whole  trick. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  possible  for  a 
ship  to  dock  herself.  Even  the 
mammoth  queens,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  have  docked  them- 
selves in  New  York  harbor  when 
the  New  York  harbormen  have 
been  on  strike.  But  the  job  is  a 
nerve-dangling  undertaking,  and 
can  be  accomplished  with  cer- 
tainty of  success  and  safety  only 
when  the  weather  conditions  are 
ideal.  Comes  wind,  rain,  or  capri- 
cious tides,  and  the  big  vessels 
are  practically  helpless.  Besides, 
the  time  required  in  the  tedious 
operation  of  self-docking — as  well 
as  the  natural  refusal  of  insurance 
companies  to  accept  liability — 
makes  self-docking  somewhat  of  a 
rarity.  Big  ships  will  venture  it 
only  during  an  absolute  slack- 
water  period,  when  the  tide  is 
neither  ebbing  nor  flooding.  Tug- 
boats are  too  dependable  and  ef- 


ficient in  docking  ships  to  be 
neglected  whenever  available. 

Most  tugs  carry  a  crew  of  six. 
The  licensed  men  are  the  captain, 
the  mate,  and  the  engineer.  The 
fireman,  called  "oiler"  on  diesel- 
powered  tugs,  the  deckhand,  and 
the  all-important  cook  require  no 
license,  but  need  considerable  skill 
and  knowledge  to  perform  their 
jobs  correctly. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  land- 
lubber, tugboating — invariably 
called  steamboating  by  river  men 
— may  seem  romantic.  But  the  tug- 
boaters  don't  think  so.  Romance  is 
worn  thin  by  icy  lines  and  decks 
in  winter;  by  constant  cleaning, 
shining  brass,  painting,  line-splic- 
ing and  other  chores  in  warm 
weather.  The  continual  battle 
with  wind  and  tide,  the  straining 
knowledge  that  every  ship  han- 
dled involves  millions  of  dollars 
and  many  lives,  makes  tugboating 
something  quite  different  from  a 
pleasant  summer  afternoon  boat- 
ing party. 

Despite  these  difficulties  most 
tugboatmen  like  their  jobs.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  fact  that  the  life  is 
outdoor,  adventuresome,  and 
healthy.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of 
the  exceptionally  good  pay  re- 
ceived for  the  work.  Or,  perhaps 
it  is  the  combination  of  these 
things  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  performing  an  indispen- 
sable job  in  the  important  business 
of  keeping  our  nation  free  and 
fed. 
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Pinned  to  a  half  dozen  carnations  found  next  to  a  Memorial  Day 
wreath  on  the  veterans'  monument  in  Avon,  New  Jersey,  was  this 
scribbled  note: 

"Do  not  touch  these.  It's  for  my  uncle  who  dide.  It  cost  25  cents." 

— Ethel  Miller 


Mile  for  Mane 

Lloyd  Derricks  on 


DANNY  LOFTUS,  the  miler, 
paused  on  the  front-yard 
walk  of  the  Miller  house.  On  the 
lawn  he  saw  Marie's  little  sister, 
Emma,  sunning  herself. 

"Your  big  sister?"  he  asked, 
looking  up  at  the  house.  "Is  she 
home?" 

Emma  crinkled  a  nose  nut- 
meged  with  freckles.  "Guess!"  she 
invited  roguishly. 

Danny  sighed.  He  liked  this 
child  whom  he  hadn't  seen  for  a 
year,  but  just  at  the  moment  he 
wished  she  were  a  bit  more  com- 
municative. 

"Tell  me,"  he  asked,  "does  Marie 
have  a  boy  friend?" 

"You  mean  Jasper?" 

"Jasper,  Casper,  Tasker — any- 
body." 

"Ha,  ha,"  giggled  Emma. 
"Marie  doesn't  know  anybody 
named  Casper  or  Tasker." 

"Well  then,  Jasper.  Is  he  her 
boy  friend?"  Danny  had  heard 
about  Jasper  in  the  last  letter  he 
had  ever  received  from  Marie. 

"Jasper's  a  runner,"  replied 
Emma.  "A  champ.  He  can  run 
faster  than  my  daddy  even." 


Danny  grimaced.  "Jasper,  I  take 
it,  is  a  sort  of  two-legged  Man-O- 
War?  Breaks  records  like — like 
bad  babies  break  their  milk  bot- 
tles?" 

Emma  squirmed  with  amuse- 
ment. "He  doesn't  break  milk  bot- 
tles. He  breaks  records,  but  not 
the  kind  you  play.  He  runs  for 
Dillard — Marie's  school.  He's  .  .  ." 
They  both  heard  the  front  screen 
door  open. 

Danny  swiveled.  Marie  was  on 
the  porch,  staring.  She  was  a  little 
older,  but  who  was  not?  She  was 
also  still  prettier  than  a  box  of 
bon-bons,  which  a  lot  of  people 
were  not — the  tall,  earnest-looking 
youth,  for  instance,  who  stood  be- 
side her. 

That'll  be  Jasper,  thought  Dan- 
ny. Just  like  I  pictured  him:  big 
ears,  pointed  head,  and  the  rest 
legs.  Bet  he'll  be  looking  for  a  cure 
for  baldness  in  two  more  years. 

"Danny!"  Marie  yelped.  "For 
heaven's  sake  .  .  .  When  did  you 
arrive?  ...  Is  it  really  you,  Dan- 


ny ! 


'Greetings,  Marie,"  said  Danny. 
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He  was  proud  of  the  jaunty  ring  in 
his  voice,  but  he'd  certainly  have 
to  do  something  about  his  heart.  It 
was  skipping  a  salt-mustard-pep- 
per over  his  memories  as  he  ad- 
vanced. 

"Danny'/'  Marie's  big  blue  eyes 
lifted  him  to  the  porch.  "Oh.  Ex- 
cuse me.  This  is  Jasper  Newton. 
Jasper,  this  is  Danny.  You  know, 
Danny  Loftus." 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  said  Jasper  dry- 
ly. "Danny  Loftus,  the  runner."  He 
pushed  out  a  hand  big  enough  to 
sit  in.  "We  were  just  poring  over 
your  track  scrapbook,  Loftus. 
Good  time  you  made  two  years 
ago,  before  you  went  into  the 
Army." 

"My  scrapbook?"  asked  Danny. 
He  was  pleased,  but  tried  not  to 
show  it.  "Makes  an  oldster  like 
me  feel  skittish  as  a  mule  with  a 
pine  burr  under  his  tail,  having 
somebody  go  over  his  records." 

Marie  colored.  "Isn't  that  a  co- 
incidence? Me  showing  Jasper 
some  of  your  clippings,  and  here 
you  are  in  person,  Danny." 

"For  the  ninety-third  time,"  said 
Jasper  with  a  forced  laugh,  "I've 
looked  at  'em,  and  I  wish  to  state 
I've  seen  enough  of  them." 

"Ha,  ha,"  chortled  Emma,  ar- 
riving between  Danny's  legs. 
"Danny  and  I  have  been  talking. 
Jasper  never  talks  to  me." 

No,  thought  Danny.  Jasper  sits 
inside  with  Marie  while  I  talk  to 
the  little  sister.  Aloud,  he  said 
lightly,  "The  Miller  sisters.  They 
manage  to  get  talked  to."  He  saw 
Marie's  eyes  shift  into  hurt  gear 
and  was  immediately  contrite.  "No 
harm  meant,"  he  floundered;  "it's 
just  that  my  tongue  is  lonely  in 
such  a  big  mouth." 

Nobody  laughed.  Marie  perched 
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on  the  top  step.  Her  lovely  face 
was  sober,  a  little  sad.  Danny  sat 
beside  her.  "I  could  sit  on  the 
tension,"  he  quipped,  "but  I  like 
this  better." 

Again  nobody  laughed,  and 
again  Danny  promised  himself  not 
to  talk  so  much.  Presently  Marie 
stirred,  said,  "Danny,  you're  back. 
I  can't  believe  it.  When — ?" 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Jasper.  "Sor- 
ry to  hurry  off,  but  I  have  track 
practice  at  three."  He  leaned  over 
and  folded  Danny's  hand  and 
wrist  in  his  giant  paw,  "Guess 
you'll  be  out  for  practice  now 
you're  back,  Loftus?" 

"I  probably  will,"  replied  Dan- 
ny. On  your  nose,  he  thought, 
watching  Jasper  amble  to  the  gate. 

Marie  touched  his  shoulder. 
"Danny,   tell  me.   When   did — ?" 

"You  tell  me,"  replied  Danny, 
"about  this  Jasper  bird." 

"Jasper?  What  about  him?" 

Danny  wagged  his  head  im- 
patiently. "That's  the  question  I 
asked  you.  What  about  him?" 

Marie's  eyes  clouded.  "Jasper? 
Well,  there's  nothing  about  him 
except  he's  attending  Dillard  and 
runs." 

Danny  nodded.  "That  makes 
two  of  us  that're  going  to  run  for 
Dillard.  I've  got  a  year  to  go  to  get 
into  engineering.  But  about  this 
Jasper.  He  .  .  .  ?" 

"Ha,  ha,  Danny's  jealous  of 
Jasper.  Ha,  ha." 

"Excuse  me,  Danny."  Marie 
turned  to  Emma.  "In  the  house 
this  instant,  young  lady.  Take  your 
nap." 

"A  long  one,"  advised  Danny 
softly. 

Emma  combed  her  hair  with 
grubby  fingers,  and  looked  at  Dan- 
ny reproachfully.  "I  thought  you 


were  my  heart-throb.  Marie's  got 
Jasper." 

"Yeah,"  said  Danny.  "Marie's 
got  Jasper." 

Emma's  freckles  waded  in  the 
dimples  of  her  cheeks.  "You  don't 
want  me  to  go?" 

Danny  considered.  "Well,  may- 
be you  better  run  along."  He 
smiled.  "If  you  fall  down,  don't 
bother  to  get  up.  Keep  right  on 
going." 

Emma  beamed  at  Marie.  "He's 
so  funny."  Quickly  she  turned  and 
planted  a  moist  kiss  on  Danny's 
tanned  nose.  "I'll  be  seeing  you," 
she  promised,  and  marched  into 
the  house. 

Marie's  eyes  were  gay.  "She's 
a  nice  kid,  Danny." 

"Nicer  than  an  Easter  egg,"  said 
Danny,  but  he  wasn't  thinking 
about  Emma.  He  was  thinking 
about  the  year  since  he'd  last  seen 
Marie  Miller.  It  had  been  the  only 
year  he'd  ever  encountered  with 
964  days  in  it,  and  twice  as  many 
nights.  Of  course,  they  had  writ- 
ten— until  Marie  had  chosen  to 
write  about  Jasper.  Nobody  had  to 
throw  the  post  office  at  Danny 
Loftus.  He  could  take  a  hint. 

Now  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  back. 
A  rah,  rah  boy." 

"I'm  glad,  Danny."  Marie's  voice 
was  soft  and  gentle.  "Your  mother? 
Dad?  They're  well,  I  hope." 

"Doctors  sic  their  dogs  on  'em. 
And  yours?" 

"Fine." 

Danny  shook  his  head.  "Your  fa- 
ther must  have  lumbago  at  least. 
Emma  tells  me  Jasper  can  beat 
him  running." 

Marie  smiled  warmly.  "Jasper's 
quite  a  man — running." 

"Just  running?"  asked  Danny. 
He  hated  himself  for  that.  "Ex- 


cuse," he  added  hastily.  "That  was 
the  embittered  Danny  Loftus  air- 
ing his  ignorance.  You  know,  the 
fellow  who  crisped  off  just  be- 
cause his  best  girl  stopped  writing 
letters  to  him." 

"Letters."  Marie's  voice  flat- 
tened. "Maybe  it  was  the  Loftus 
fellow  who  stopped  writing." 

Danny  shrugged.  "Jasper's  fault. 
Why  write  when  his  time  is  so 
much  faster — on  and  off  the  track." 

There  was  a  faint  suspicion  of 
dampness  about  Marie's  eyes.  "I 
wrote  one  letter  about  Dillard's 
great  new  miler,  because  he  broke 
the  mile  record."  She  paused,  then 
added  softly,  "He  didn't  break 
anything  else." 

Danny  melted.  He  could  have 
been  hasty  in  this  Jasper  business. 
He  cocked  his  head,  waiting  for 
Marie  to  go  on.  Just  let  her  say 
she  was  a  mite  bit  sorry.  Let  her 
indicate  that  she  still  cared,  and — 
well,  he  would  be  willing  to  for- 
give and  forget.  Nobody  could  say 
Danny  Loftus  wasn't  fair.  No  sir. 
Loftus  was  willing  to  do  his  part. 
Hadn't  he  come  around,  this  first 
day  out  of  the  Army,  to  see  Marie? 
Of  course  he  had. 

Now  he  waited  for  Marie  to 
speak,  to  tell  him  that  their  affair 
wasn't  just  kid  stuff,  that  she  had 
meant  what  she  said  about  loving 
him  so  long  ago.  But  he  heard 
nothing.  He  stole  a  side  glance  and 
noted  how  her  lower  lip  curved 
upward  to  meet  its  entrancing 
mate.  But  those  lips,  except  for  a 
slight  quiver,  didn't  move.  Sud- 
denly he  was  hurt  and  angry. 

Could  a  girl  care  about  a  fellow 
she  hadn't  seen  for  a  year?  Danny 
decided  not.  His  jaw  went  bull- 
doggish.  This  Marie  whom  he  had 
considered  sweeter  than  a  jellyroll 
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when  he  was  ten;  whom  he'd  pre- 
ferred to  a  new  red  coaster  at  fif- 
teen; whom  he'd  like  to  have  died 
for  lack  of  seeing  while  far  away  in 
those  forbidding  Army  barracks — 
this  girl  didn't  seem  to  care  a  dog- 
snap  for  him.  Not  that  he  wanted 
to  be  treated  like  a  wounded  ten- 
nis player;  it  was  just — well,  even 
a  runaway  horse  got  a  smack  on 
the  rump  from  his  master  on  re- 
turning. And  what  did  he  get?  A 
smile!  A  take-it-or-leave-it  smile 
and  an  "Oh  Danny,  is  it  really 
you?"  greeting — and  that  in  the 
presence  of  Jasper! 

He  recalled  the  night  he  had 
left.  He  had  run  a  great  mile  that 
afternoon;  had  won  the  mile  title. 
And  that  night  at  train-time,  when 
they'd  ducked  the  weepy  parents 
and  idolizing  students,  she  had 
whispered,  "Hurry  back,  darling. 
I'll  be  waiting  for  you." 

In  the  Army  he'd  lived  on  let- 
ters until  one  came  and  choked 
him  on  the  name  Jasper.  A  great, 
tall,  black-haired  miler  who  show- 
ered his  attentions  on  Marie — had 
broken  the  Loftus  mile-mark  with 
apparent  ease.  Could  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Loftus 
feeling?  Well,  perhaps — and  per- 
haps he  had  been  a  jealous  fool. 
Anyway,  he  hadn't  written  again. 
Marie's  letters  had  stopped  too 
and  he'd  curled  up  inside  and 
tried  to  forget  and  couldn't.  Now 
here  he  was;  and  wasn't  he  the 
prize  banana  of  all  time! 

He  rose  from  the  step,  not  look- 
ing at  Marie.  "Well,  it's  been  nice 
viewing  you  again,"  he  said  in  his 
best  funnyman's  manner. 

"Nice?"  she  said.  Was  that  a 
note  of  entreaty  in  her  voice?  He 
listened  desperately,  and  then  told 
himself  to  stop  trying  to  rate  a 
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dunce-cap.  After  all,  a  girl  knew 
how  to  let  a  man  know  .  .  . 

"Yes,  nice,"  he  repeated,  "like 
grinding  your  face  in  the  mud. 
Maybe  nicer." 

"Danny,  must  you  be  so  bitter? 
About  something  that  really  only 
deserves  a  smile?" 

"Some  people  would  smile  to 
see  a  man's  hair  on  fire,"  he  said 
blackly,  and  spinning  on  his  heel 
he  walked  down  the  path.  At  the 
gate  he  resisted  an  angry  impulse 
to  vault  it;  soberly  he  opened  it 
and  walked  away  from  his  dreams. 

During  the  next  six  weeks  Dan- 
ny only  saw  Marie  in  the  school 
halls  or  passed  her  on  the  campus. 
They  smiled  coolly,  exchanged 
frigid  lip-hellos,  and  went  their 
ways.  Those  were  grim  days  for 
Danny.  Nights  he  studied;  after- 
noons he  practiced  on  the  track. 

The  day  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Mile  title  race  Danny  pranced  up 
and  down  on  the  springy  track. 
Coach  Curley  and  a  reporter  from 
the  Tribune  approached. 

"You  feel  okay?"  asked  the 
coach. 

"Like  a  man  in  a  feather-bed," 
Danny  said. 

"Heh,  heh,"  said  the  Tribune. 
"You  always  were  a  card,  Danny." 

"A  regular  bag  of  laughing  gas," 
agreed  Danny  solemnly. 

The  Tribune  held  both  his  stom- 
achs. "Same  old  laugh-a-second 
Loftus.  Heh,  heh.  See  you  coming 
round  the  bend,  pal." 

"If  you  hang  around  that  long," 
said  Danny.  He  saw  the  Tribune 
move  over  to  Jasper,  and  he  edged 
closer. 

"You're  anxious  to  win  today, 
eh,  champ?" 

Jasper  bent  over  and  touched 
his  big  toe.  "Sure  am,"  he  replied 


seriously.  "For  more  reasons  than 
one." 

The  sports  writer's  nose-for- 
news  quivered.  "You  have  a  per- 
sonal reason,  Jasper?  A  sweet- 
heart, maybe?  Or  better,  an  old, 
invalid  mother  you'd  like  to  make 
happy  by  winning?" 

Jasper  blushed.  "Not  an  invalid 
mother  .  .  ." 

The  newshound  cackled  trium- 
phantly. "Knew  I'd  dig  it  out  of 
you.  A  sweetheart!  That's  it,  eh 
Jasper-boy?" 

Danny  stepped  close.  "Jasper's 
got  a  pet  skunk.  He  promised  to 
bring  it  home  a  scent." 

"Heh,  heh,"  said  the  Tribune 
weakly,  and  showed  Danny  his 
backside.  "Now  this  girl,  Jasper. 
Her  name  is  ...  ? 

"Miss  America,"  supplied  Dan- 

ny;< 

"Heh,  heh.  Please,  Loftus.  I'm 
trying  to  earn  my  bread  and  pick- 
les." 

Jasper's  face  resembled  some 
old  liverwurst.  "I'll  speak  for  my- 
self, Loftus,"  he  said  sharply. 

The  loudspeaker  rumbled: 
"Last  call  for  the  title  mile.  Con- 
testants please  take  positions  im- 
mediately." 

"Your  sweetheart's  name,  quick 
Jasper,"  pleaded  the  Trib. 

Danny  hooked  his  arm  through 
Jasper's.  "Come  on,  pal.  To  horse. 
Before  the  pistol  goes  boom." 

They  lined  up,  tense,  Danny 
shaken.  So  Jasper  thought  he  was 
running  for  Marie,  did  he?  Well, 
he  was  wrong.  It  was  Danny 
Loftus  who  was  running  for  Marie 
today. 

The  starter's  pistol  cracked,  and 
for  a  hundred  yards  Danny 
churned  like  a  sprinter  and  led 
the  pack.  Then  he  settled  down 
to  a  stern,  grueling  pace. 


At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
he  slowed,  listening  to  the  bleat- 
ing stands,  and  wondering  where 
Marie  was  seated.  It  was  then 
that  a  two-legged  locomotive  went 
by  him  with  a  mocking  back- 
draft  that  pelted  him  with  cii 
ders.  A  locomotive  from  Dillard 
College  with  big  ears  and  the 
hand-capacity  of  a  steam-shovel. 

At  the  half  mark  Jasper  led  by 
twenty  yards.  Danny  ran  his  fast- 
est, but  couldn't  gain.  Jasper's  fly- 
ing heels  simply  poured  around 
the  track,  smooth  as  oil  from  the 
can. 

All  through  the  third  quarter 
the  positions  remained  unchanged. 
Danny  felt  like  a  caboose  trying  to 
catch  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited.  This  fellow  Jasper  was 
the  best  runner  he  had  ever  seen, 
Danny  admitted  to  himself. 

They  rounded  the  south  end  of 
the  oval  and  pounded  into  the 
heart-breaking  homestretch.  Dan- 
ny heard  the  crowd  roar  and  won- 
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dered  if  he  had  a  chance  to  win. 
He  stretched  his  legs  a  little  more, 
fought  a  little  harder  and  saw  that 
Jasper  led  only  by  a  scant  five 
yards.  The  gap  narrowed.  It  was 
twenty  yards  to  the  finish,  and 
fifteen,  and  then  ten  yards. 

Danny  gave  a  last  spasmodic 
leap,  his  feet  scarcely  touching 
the  ground,  but  he  knew  that  he 
had  failed.  It  was  Jasper  over  the 
line — by  a  half -stride! 

The  muscles  in  Danny's  legs 
felt  like  popcorn,  and  it  took  him 
some  time  to  regain  his  wind.  He 
stood  amidst  a  group  of  back-ham- 
mering lunatics,  his  head  bowed, 
trying  to  spank  down  his  disap- 
pointment. He  had  run  this  race 
for  Marie  and  lost.  He  moved 
through  a  clump  of  people  and 
looked  into  Marie's  moist  eyes. 

"You  were  wonderful,  Danny," 
she  said  simply.  "You  made  me 
very  proud." 

"One  of  the  gamest  miles  I've 
ever  seen,"  said  the  Tribune  man. 

Danny's  Adam's  apple  pogo- 
sticked  as  he  turned  to  Marie. 
"You  were  speaking  to  me?"  he 
asked  incredulously. 

"You,"  nodded  Marie.  "You 
were  marvelous." 

Danny  lifted  his  forearm  and 
pinched  it  to  see  if  he  was  awake. 
I  wasr 

"You  were — lucky  fellow,"  said 
Jasper. 

"Look,"  said  Danny,  "we're  all 
confused.  I  admit  I  ran  a  mile  for 
you,  Marie,  but  I  lost." 

"Yes,"  said  Marie  softly,  "you 
lost.  And  you  were  so  brave,  and 
sincere,  and  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  and  heroic,"  supplied  an 
admiring  little  voice. 

Danny's  head  was  riding  a  top 
as  he  looked  down  and  saw  little 
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Emma.  "You — too?"  he  asked 
dazed. 

"Me,  too,"  grinned  Emma.  "And 
Jasper,  too." 

"Never  mind,  Emma.  I'll  speak 
for  myself,"  said  Jasper,  grinning. 
"Listen,  lug.  I  was  never  anything 
but  a  good  friend  of  Marie's. 
Worst  luck.  But  don't  get  me 
wrong.  I'm  not  going  to  her  house 
again,  friend  or  not.  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  having  to  look  at  that 
scrapbook  of  yours." 

A  great  light  burst  on  Danny. 
He  suddenly  realized  that  this  fel- 
low was  speaking  the  truth.  He 
tapped  himself  on  the  head,  "How 
dumb  can  a  fellow  get?"  he  asked, 
embarrassed. 

Jasper  grasped  his  arm.  "Let's 
get  our  shower,  pal,"  he  said  firm- 
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"Yes,"  said  Emma  brightly,  "get 
your  shower,  Danny.  I'll  wait  for 
you." 

"You'll  wait  for  me"  said  Jasper 
meaningly.  "Somebody  else  will 
be  waiting  for  Danny." 

Danny  turned  to  Marie  and 
kissed  her.  "Darling,  remind  me  to 
send  my  scrapbook  over  to  Jasper's 
dormitory  tomorrow,  will  you? 
There'll  be  another  record  in  there 
I  want  him  to  see.  The  record  of 
our  engagement.  All  about  how 
Danny  Loftus  lost  a  race  and  won 
a  girl." 

"Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Emma.  "How 
could  you  win  a  girl  you  never 
lost?  It  don't  make  any  sense." 

"Just  wipe  your  little  nose,  fu- 
ture sister-in-law,"  said  Danny 
sternly.  "You'll  find  out  someday 
for  yourself  if  you  continue  to 
hang  around  with  screwball  run- 
ners." He  turned  and  looked  into 
Marie's  smiling  eyes. 


"First  a  surface  ripple,  then  a 
pair  of  onyx  eyes,  then  jaws  and 
a  head  and  a  long  ridged  back. 
The  monster  moved  toward  me, 
waddling." 


WilnioQ  Menard 


Two  long,  hazardous  weeks  of 
i  African  safari  were  behind  us,  and 
now  we  were  entering  Northern 
Rhodesia  from  its  southern  exten- 
sion, by  way  of  the  Zambezi  River, 
that  seemingly  endless  water-route 
that  flows  northwest  extending 
into  Angola,  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  and  still  beyond  into  Ka- 
tanga. We  were  now  in  the  prim- 
eval land  of  the  rhinoceros,  ele- 
phant, wildebeest,  zebra,  tiger, 
and  the  crocodile.  Crocodiles  were 
our  quarry,  those  reduced  reali- 
ties of  mythical  dragons,  antede- 
luvian  monsters  rising  hideously 
out  of  the  swamp  mud  to  seize, 
mangle,  and  drown.  During  the 
long  dugout  canoe  trip  up  the 
Zambezi,  I  had  learned  to  identify 
them  even  when  they  could  not 
be  wholly  seen,  the  V-shaped  rip- 
ple brushing  gently  the  quiet  sur- 
face of  a  sunset  pool  or  swamp.  I 
had  heard  stories  of  the  incompa- 
rable ferociousness  of  the  remorse- 
less saurian  who,  until  its  dying 
day,  revels  in  killing  and  eating. 
I  am  not  a  callous  killer  of  wild 


game;  in  fact,  I  have  often  low- 
ered my  rifle  when  IVe  had  a  fine 
antelope  in  the  sights,  relaxing 
the  pressure  on  the  trigger  in  the 
split-second  decision  not  to  in- 
dulge in  wanton  slaughter.  But 
crocodiles  I  hate!  I  abhor  their 
appearance,  their  carrion  habits, 
their  cowardly  attack,  their  reptil- 
ian cruelty,  tenacious  stalking,  and 
merciless,  homicidal  brains. 

The  four  African  natives,  whom 
I  had  engaged  for  the  trip  into 
Northern  Rhodesia  to  hunt  crocs, 
were  particularly  impressed  and 
pleased  that  I  was  to  wage  all-out 
war  upon  their  most  hated  enemy. 

Although  I  had  been  many  days 
on  the  river,  I  was  not  plagued 
with  monotony.  Every  bend  of 
the  river  presented  a  new  vista,  a 
new  adventure;  every  rapid  and 
cascade  a  fresh  test  of  courage 
and  endurance.  We  moved  slowly 
for  the  most  part,  down  the  river 
between  two  walls  of  reed-fringed 
shore  broken  occasionally  by  small 
groves  of  stately  palms  and  giant 
wild    figs.    We    poled    cautiously 
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through  steaming  swamps  that 
were  surrounded  by  the  curious 
fluted  trunks  of  the  mangroves, 
draped  funereally  with  hoary 
lichen.  Gradually  the  distant  hum- 
ming that  sounded  like  a  hive  of 
bees  would  develop  into  a  deafen- 
ing roar,  and  we  would  be  caught 
in  the  violent  grip  of  the  churn- 
ing rapids,  lunging  through  per- 
ilous rock-strewn  passages,  with 
black  basalt  fangs  threatening  to 
rip  wide  the  narrow  keel. 

But  it  was  not  the  rocks  and 
the  rapids  that  we  feared  most, 
because  one  would  not  drown 
with  so  many  ledges  within  easy 
swimming  distance.  It  was  the 
constant,  lurking  death  in  the  form 
of  long,  hideous  tooth-filled  jaws 
and  ridged  backs,  waiting  with 
reptilian  patience  for  a  human  or 
an  animal  to  be  dumped  within 
reach.  The  chances  of  a  swimmer 
coming  out  of  a  crocodile-filled 
river  or  lake  are  very  slight  indeed. 
Like  a  stalking  submarine  the 
croc's  attack  is  swift,  sudden,  and 
deadly.  The  calm,  faintly  rippled 
pool  that  we  glided  across  could 
have  had  as  many  as  fifty  crocs 
hidden  below  the  surface  wait- 
ing ..  .  waiting! 

Our  base  camp  was  to  be  on  the 
Katongo,  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Lungwebungu,  which  was  in 
the  center  of  the  crocodile  coun- 
try. As  we  paddled  down  the 
Katongo,  I  had  to  restrain  myself 
from  shooting  every  croc  that  was 
basking  on  the  banks  and  sand- 
bars. To  burden  ourselves  at  this 
stage  with  hides  would  constitute 
an  added  weight  and  delay. 

I  had  to  content  myself  with 
glaring  homicidally  at  the  scaly 
bodies  arranged  along  the  banks 
and  ledges,  and  my  yellow  mon- 
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grel  dog,  Boomer,  jutted  his  bul- 
let-head over  the  gunwale,  growl- 
ing his  increasing  canine  hostility. 
Poor  Boomer,  little  did  he  know 
then  what  his  first  real  encounter 
with  a  croc  was  to  mean. 

When  we  made  our  first  camp 
on  the  Katongo,  the  boys  were 
busy  pitching  tents,  so  I  walked 
down  to  the  small  river  lagoon  to 
fill  the  waterbags.  The  canvas 
bags  were  new,  and  I  had  a  little  ^ 
trouble  filling  them  from  my  posi 
tion  on  a  tree  trunk  that  projected 
horizontally  over  the  water. 

I    continued    with    the    chore, 
until  suddenly  Boomer  leaped  be- 
hind me  onto  the  trunk,  his  fore-f 
feet  trembling,   on   the   small   of 
my  back.  I  gave  an  impatient  ex-[ 
clamation    and    looked    up.    Hisr 
head   was   held  rigidly,    and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  surface, 
of  the  pool  beyond  me.  Now  I  saw 
the    fast    approaching    V-shaped 
ripple.  I  heaved  up  strongly,  and: 
Boomer  leaped  onto  the  bank.  I 
caught  a  branch  above  me   and 
swung    hard    upward,    still    bur- 
dened with  the  half-filled  water- 
bags   that  had   slipped   on   their 
slings  to  the  crook  of  my  arms.'' 

The    croc's    stealthy    approach 
ended  with   a   savage   rush,   and 
the  force  of  it  carried  him  up  overj1 
the    trunk    where    I    had    been 
stretched  only  a  few  seconds  be-]' 
fore.   Then  he  disappeared  in  a 
small  whirlpool  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  trunk,  no  doubt  clash- 
ing his  jaws  in  chagrin.  The  water, 
shadows,  and  the  color  of  the  croc 
were     so     similar     that     I     had 
glimpsed   only   movement  rather^ 
than  outline,  but  the  scaly  body,1 
that  had  slithered  over  the  trunk 
had     seemed     colossal.     Boomer 
stood  on  the  bank,   legs   braced 


tensely,   awaiting   my    command. 

I  dropped  down  beside  him  and 
grabbed  my  rifle.  Simultaneously, 
Boomer  leaped  toward  a  sub- 
merged moving  shadow.  I  just 
barely  grabbed  him  by  his  collar 
as  he  lunged  past  me.  He  struggled 
briefly,  growling  impatiently.  His 
whole  expression  said:  "Lemme 
go!  I'll  moider  da  bum!"  But 
Boomer  was  not  a  croc-wise  ca- 
nine, and  I  knew  that  if  he  went 
knee-deep  into  the  water  he'd  be 
a  dead  dog.  At  last  he  quieted 
down  and  sat  watchfully  beside 
me  as  I  waited  for  the  croc  to 
show  himself  again. 

The  minutes  passed  slowly,  but 
there  was  no  sight  of  the  gruesome 
head  and  triangular  jaw.  I  felt 
that  he  was  somewhere  close 
watching  me  with  murderous  in- 
tensity, so  I  decided  to  adopt  a 
ruse.  I  ordered  Boomer  to  stretch 
out  beside  me,  and  lowered  my 
head  on  my  chest,  my  hat  pulled 
low  over  my  forehead,  so  that  I 
had  only  a  narrow  view  of  the 
pool.  I  winked  at  Boomer  once, 
and  he  grinned  back,  pleased  with 
his  part  in  the  plot.  He  was  an 
amazingly  intelligent  dog. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  felt  the  slight 
nudge  of  Boomer's  paw  as  he  gave 
a  wary  start.  My  head  lifted  ever 
so  slightly,  my  eyes  scanned  sharp- 
ly. Was  that  the  shadow  of  a  mov- 
ing cloud  reflected  on  the  water, 
or  was  something  ominously  mov- 
ing in  close  to  the  bank?  Boomer's 
head  lay  along  his  extended  paws, 
and  his  neck  muscles  were  quiver- 
ing, but  he  didn't  growl  or  leap 
forward.  Now  a  ripple  appeared 
on  the  shimmering  surface,  so 
faint  that  it  could  have  been  the 
gentle  touch  of  a  vagrant  breeze. 


Closer  and  closer  it  came  straight 
toward  us.  Now  I  saw  the  fixed 
onyx  eyes  in  the  ridged  forehead. 
A  low  growl  started  in  Boomer's 
throat,  and  I  pressed  my  knee 
warningly  against  him.  I  could 
feel  his  trembling  excitement. 

More  of  the  croc's  jaws  and 
head  appeared  now  as  his  strong- 
clawed  limbs  touched  the  shelving 
bottom.  The  long-ridged  back  rose 
above  the  surface,  dripping  and 
muddy.  The  monster  moved  for- 
ward now  with  a  slightly  wad- 
dling motion,  almost  impercep- 
tible and  noiseless.  I  was  scarcely 
breathing,  but  I  felt  the  wild  beats 
of  my  heart  relayed  to  the  hands 
that  gripped  tightly  the  rifle  across 
my  lap.  Boomer  squirmed  nerv- 
ously once  and  then  was  still. 

The  croc  stopped  now  and 
stared  suspiciously,  no  doubt  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  ambush. 
But  our  rigid  postures  must  have 
been  reassuring,  because  his 
frightful  emergence  continued.  I 
could  hear  the  hissing  of  his 
breath  as  the  great  bulk  moved. 

Suddenly,  with  a  startling  ex- 
plosion the  great  tail  smote  the 
surface,  and  the  croc  leaped  for- 
ward, great  jaws  widening.  The 
teeth  were  awesome  and  terrible! 
I  made  a  snap  shot  straight  down 
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the  throat.  The  croc  recoiled  as  if 
hit  by  a  bolt  of  lightning,  losing 
his  footing.  Standing,  very  close, 
I  sent  slug  after  slug  into  the 
repulsive  head.  The  water  boiled 
with  the  mad  barrel-rollings  of  the 
dying  brute,  and  mud  spattered 
me.  Boomer  raced  madly  up  and 
down  the  river's  edge,  barking 
frenziedly.  Now,  as  if  caught  in 
quicksand,  the  croc  settled  to  the 
bottom,  with  only  a  great  up- 
heaval of  mud  marking  his  in- 
stinctive escape  into  the  slime 
from  which  his  earliest  ancestor 
had  come. 

My  shooting  brought  the  boys, 
and  when  the  surface  convulsions 
had  ceased,  they  waded  into  the 
river  cautiously  and  got  ropes  tied 
to  the  dead  monster.  We  all 
heaved  strongly  to  drag  him  from 
his  grave.  From  snout  to  tail  he 
measured     almost     twelve     feet. 

I  was  to  form,  during  the  en- 
suing weeks,  a  stronger  hatred  for 
crocs.  I  had  witnessed  too  many 
instances  of  their  treacherous  and 
murderous  habits.  I  resented  par- 
ticularly their  attacks  on  wild 
game  who  come  down  to  water- 
holes  and  the  river  to  drink  at 
dawn  and  sunset.  Most  frequent 
of  the  croc's  victims  were  the 
antelopes.  Although  they  were 
cautious,  the  crocs  were  craftier. 

One  antelope  in  particular  I  re- 
member seeing  dragged  to  his 
doom.  It  was  ghastly,  more  so  be- 
cause I  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
murder.  I  had  gone  down  to  the 
river  just  before  sunset  to  sit  on 
the  bank.  While  I  was  there  an 
antelope  appeared  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  lowered  his  head  to 
drink.  I  saw  instantly  the  telltale 
ripple  moving  around  a  smaller 
sandbar.  I  gave  a  loud  yell  to  scare 
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the  antelope  away,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  croc  rushed  in  and  the  I 
great  jaws  had  clamped  onto  the 
delicate  nozzle.   The  poor  beast  J 
drove  his  sliding  hooves  into  the 
yielding  mud,  pulling  against  the  ] 
opposite   force.    I    fired   once    at 
the  serrated  back  of  the  croc,  but 
the  target  was  too  difficult.  In  al- 
most a  matter  of  seconds  the  ante- 
lope was  dragged  below  the  sur- 
face in  a  great  upheaval  of  water 
and   mud.    Then   all   was    quiet. 

In  a  watering-hole  near  a  native 
village,  I  saw  a  near  tragedy 
which  gave  me  an  idea  how  the 
croc  attacks.  A  young  nubian  girl 
was  bathing  in  the  pool,  rubbing 
her  nude  body  with  leaves  which 
produced  a  soapy  foam.  The  pic- 
ture was  arresting  in  the  last1 
golden  light  of  day. 

Suddenly  the  girl  screamed  and  * 
scrambled  toward  the  bank.  I  saw 
the  croc's  snapping  jaws  and  head ) 
explode  close  by.  The  girl's  limbs- 
escaped  by  a  matter  of  inches.  I{ 
fired  quickly  and  hit  the  croc  far 
back.  Now  the  monster  attacked1 
with  his  tail,  sweeping  it  around6 
and   knocking   her   off  her   feet, 
into   deeper  water.   As  the   croc 
moved  in  to  seize  her,  I  fired  two 
shots   in  rapid  succession.   Good™ 
luck    favored    me.    Each    bullet 
found  a  vital  spot,  and  the  brute  f 
sank  heavily,   almost  instantly.  IP 
waded  in  quickly  and  dragged  the  if c 
moaning,    crippled    girl    to    the 
shore.  Both  of  her  legs  were  brok- 
en. 

The  communal  village  pool  was 
supposed  to  be  free  of  crocs,  butFf1 
evidently  one  had  come  overland 
from  the  nearby  river  to  forage.* 

The  cunningness  of  crocs  is  dia-'. 
bolical.   I  was   to   learn,   almost^5 
fatally,  that  crocs  frequently  come  " 
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out  of  the  water  to  attack.  I  was 
j  awakened  one  night  by  the  frantic 
I  barking  of  Boomer.  He  occasion- 
',  ally  flushed  out  a  small  animal  in 
j  the  night,  so  I  was  turning  over, 

with  an  impatient  growl,  when  I 
I  heard  a  dry,  rustling  sound,  as  if 
j  a  scaly  body  was  moving  over  the 

■  ground.  I  was  out  of  the  tent  in 
i  the  second  with  my  rifle  and  flash- 
light. Barely  twenty  feet  from  my 

I  tent  was  a  huge  croc,  with  Boomer 
I  racing  about  him  in  wide,  excited 
I  circles.  The  monster's  eyes  glowed 

like  rubies  in  the  beam  of  my 
i  torch.  I  fired  between  them.  The 

croc  in  his  death  agonies  tore  up 
I  the  earth  and  foliage  for  a  radius 

■  of  fifty  feet,  even  the  cook- tent 

■  was  Imocked  down.  Boomer,  at 
I  my  side,  as  I  examined  the  dead 

night-stalker,  looked  up  into  my 
IS  face  and  whined,  "You  see  what 
can  happen?  Next  time  I  bark 
|  don't  tell  me  to  shut  up!"  From 
that  time  on,  I  always  had  one  of 
the  boys  stand  guard  at  night. 
We  worked  the  Katongo  down 
ji  to  Mubandu  Village.  The  first 
afternoon  we  were  in  camp  the 
headman  came  down  to  announce 
that  the  village  policeman  had 
disappeared  at  the  edge  of  the 
river.  The  mud  there  was  fur- 
rowed and  dug  up.  He  showed  me 
a  heavy  galvanized  bucket  which 
the  native  had  taken  to  the  river 
to  fill.  It  was  flattened,  as  if  run 
over  by  a  truck's  wheel,  and 
deeply  gashed.  Prodigious  jaws 
and  teeth  had  rendered  useless 
this  bucket,  evidence  of  the  in- 
credible jaw-power  of  the  croc. 

I  scouted  with  Boomer  both 
sides  of  the  river.  I  was  just  about 
to  give  up  and  return  to  the  vil- 
lage, when  I  saw  something  move 
on  a  sandbar  in  the  middle  of  the 


swirling,  muddy  tide.  I  lay  down 
on  the  bank  and  took  careful  aim, 
placing  a  bullet  behind  the  brute's 
shoulder.  He  rolled  over  and 
writhed  mightily,  at  last  slithering 
into  the  river  head  first,  where  a 
few  minutes  later  his  body,  float- 
ing belly  upward,  was  snagged  by 
the  rejoicing  villagers.  The  police- 
man's  death  had  been  avenged. 

The  native  boys  brought  me  a 
ten-inch  croc  one  day,  evidently 
fresh  from  the  egg.  But  he  never 
responded  to  kind  care  and  treat- 
ment. During  the  following 
months,  his  instinctive  hatred  of 
humans  and  animals  increased; 
never  had  I  encountered  such 
concentrated  malevolence.  He 
never  formed  any  affection  or  tol- 
erance for  any  of  us.  Boomer  at- 
tempted to  make  friends  with  him, 
but  he  tried  to  seize  the  dog's  nose 
one  day  in  his  small  jaws.  Boomer, 
with  a  yelp  of  "Why,  you  dirty 
no-good  so-and-so!"  was  about  to 
snap  his  neck,  when  I  interceded. 
He  hissed  at  me  when  I  came 
close;  he  snapped  at  my  fingers 
when  I  gave  him  choice  morsels 
of  food.  Four  months  later  I  saw 
it  was  no  use,  so  I  killed  him.  To 
have  set  him  free  would  have  been 
dangerous,  because  he  had  assim- 
ilated an  amazing  amount  of 
knowledge  about  humans  during 
his  stay  in  our  camp,  knowledge 
which  he  would  use  to  advantage 
when  his  days  of  killing  were 
reached. 

Once,  near  a  village  farther  up 
the  Katongo,  I  had  waited  two 
days  for  a  man-eater  to  come  out 
of  the  river's  lagoon.  Finally,  there 
was  the  fearful  emergence  and 
the  inexorable  crawl  toward  the 
carcass  of  a  wild  pig.  I  exploded 
a  bullet  through  his  brain,  and  he 
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died  with  hardly  a  tremor.  In- 
stantly a  native  strode  out  of  the 
tall  sedge.  He  was  tall,  venerable, 
and  dignified,  despite  his  lack  of 
clothes.  He  walked  up  to  the  dead 
reptile  and  commenced  a  loud, 
impassioned  oration,  emphasizing 
his  statement  by  kicking  the  hor- 
rible jaws  with  his  bare  feet.  He 
reviled  it  in  a  mighty  voice.  This 
killer  had  swallowed  five  of  his 
goats,  and  before  that  there  had 
been  his  young  daughter. 

Then  there  was  Boomer's  fear- 
ful encounter  with  a  croc.  I  had 
gone  at  midday  with  Boomer  to  a 
small  lagoon  off  the  river,  en- 
closed almost  completely  by  man- 
groves rising  on  fluted  trunks  and 
stilted  roots.  There  were  supposed 
to  be  no  crocs  in  this  bight,  but  it 
was  a  favorite  drinking  hole  for 
antelope,  and  we  needed  fresh 
meat.  I  was  weary  and  my  mus- 
cles ached  from  a  long  hike.  I 
rested  my  back  against  the  trunk 
of  a  mangrove  and  stared  heavy- 
lidded  at  the  stockade  of  trunks 
and  the  muddy  surface  that 
seemed  to  be  in  a  deep  torpor. 
The  wind  had  died  away,  and  not 
even  a  breath  of  wind  ruffled  the 
surface.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
hung  motionless,  and  the  cloudless 
sky  above  the  uplifted  moss-draped 
limbs  of  the  mangroves  was  like  a 
huge  pale  blue  bowl.  My  head  fell 
on  my  chest,  my  thoughts  slowed, 
I  was  almost  asleep,  when  I  heard 
Boomer  give  an  agonized  yelp. 

I  was  on  my  feet  instantly. 
What  I  saw  made  my  blood  run 
cold.  Boomer  had  been  seized  in 
the  jaws  of  a  croc,  almost  at  my 
very  feet!  The  shoulder,  chest,  and 
part  of  the  head  were  clamped  be- 
tween the  great,  crushing  jaws.  A 
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faint  whine  came  from  the  poor 
dog's  compressed  throat.  In  an- 
other few  moments  my  most  loyal 
friend  would  be  below  the  sur- 
face and  doomed.  I  plunged  knee- 
deep  into  the  lagoon,  unmindful 
of  the  now  lashing  tail,  and  placed 
the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  against  the 
monster's  head.  I  fired  three  times 
rapidly  in  succession.  The  brute's 
jaws  opened  in  shock,  and  before 
they  could  close  in  a  crunching 
enraged  bite,  I  dragged  the  un- 
conscious and  bloody  Boomer 
free. 

His  neck,  head,  and  right  leg 
were  deeply  lacerated  by  the 
croc's  teeth;  breath  rattled  only 
faintly  in  his  torn  throat.  I  ripped 
up  my  shirt  and  bound  the 
wounds  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  then  carried  him  in  my  arms 
back  to  the  camp.  There,  with  a 
shot  of  morphine,  I  eased  his  suf- 
fering, and  then  went  to  work  on 
the  poisonous  gashes.  I  had  a 
complete  medical  kit,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  boys,  who  were  as 
shocked  as  I  over  Boomer's  plight, 
we  cleaned,  cauterized,  and 
dressed  the  wounds.  When  we  had 
finished,  Boomer  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  through  a  meat-grinder 
and  had  been  patched  up.  The 
worst  sections  of  his  chest  and 
neck  had  been  shaved,  the  deep 
gashes  swabbed  out,  sutured,  and 
dusted  with  sulfa-powder.  We 
took  turns  staying  up  night  and 
day  with  Boomer  administering 
medicine  until  he  was  better. 
When  we  moved  farther  up  river, 
and  made  overland  crossings, 
Boomer  was  carried  in  a  net  sling, 
hanging  from  a  pole  and  sus- 
pended between  the  shoulders  of 
the  boys  who  considered  it  quite 


an  honor  to  carry  the  gallant  yel- 
low mongrel.  Boomer  really  en- 
joyed the  care  he  was  receiving. 

One  day,  a  native  boy  came 
along  the  bank  and  said  casually: 
"I  know  where  there  is  a  big 
crocodile.  Do  you  want  to  kill  it?" 

"That's  my  business,"  I  replied 
pleasantly. 

He  led  me  down  the  bank  and  a 
short  distance  inland.  He  stopped 
before  a  huge  tree  that  had  fallen 
during  a  storm,  but  had  been  up- 
held at  a  low  angle  by  its  neigh- 
bors. Beneath  the  roots,  there  was 
a  small  cave.  I  stared  at  the  boy. 
"You  mean  there  is  a  crocodile  in 
there?"  He  nodded  vigorously. 
"Yes,  I  saw  it  go  in."  I  got  down  on 
my  hands  and  knees  and  stared 
into  the  hole  that  seemed  to  in- 
cline downward  at  a  forty-five- 
degree  angle.  It  was  not  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  into 
comfortably,  but  he  could  slither 
in  like  a  snake.  Boomer,  head  be- 
side mine  in  thoughtful  contem- 
plation, gave  me  a  look.  "There's 
such  a  thing  as  being  too  reckless 
about  this  croc  hunting,"  he 
seemed  to  say. 

Now,  with  my  cigarette  lighter, 
I  saw  the  perfect  impression  of 
the  croc's  tracks,  the  tiniest 
wrinkles  of  the  soles,  which,  had 
I  been  a  palmist,  would  have  al- 
layed my  growing  apprehension 
by  telling  me  who  was  to  die  that 
day.  I  estimated  the  tunnel  and 
I  the  eventual  den  to  be  about 
!  thirty  feet  deep.  Against  Boomer's 
objections,  I  went  in  flat  on  my 
stomach,  pushing  with  my  toes, 
my  rifle  and  flaring  cigarette- 
lighter  held  before  me.  The  air 
a  short  distance  inside  the  cave 
was  fetid  and  damp,  and  I  de- 


tected the  unmistakable  odor  of  a 
carrion  eater.  The  farther  I  went 
the  greater  became  my  trepida- 
tion. My  only  reassurance  was  that 
I  knew  the  croc  could  not  lash  out 
with  his  tail  in  the  cramped  space, 
and  I  had  the  safety  off  my  rifle. 
Down,  down,  down,  I  wormed 
my  way,  and  the  close  air  became 
more  heavily  laden  with  the  stink 
of    a    croc.    Now,    suddenly    my 
lighter's  flickering  flame  was  re- 
flected in  the  bright  red  in  the 
eyes   of  the  saurian.   I   squeezed 
the  trigger  instantly,  and  an  ear- 
splitting  explosion  followed,  deaf- 
ening    me.     The     ejected     shell 
bounded  from  the  side  and  struck 
me  a  cutting  blow  on  the  forehead. 
I  fired  again  and  again.  I  heard 
the  scaly  thrashing.  I  fired  once 
more,    right    between    the    two 
glowing  coals  of  his  eyes.  I  saw 
their  light  fade.  I  left  my  rifle  and 
backed  out,  pushing  mightily  with 
my  hands.  I  was  choking  of  the 
cordite  fumes,  and  my  ears  were 
aching  from  the  firing.  When  my 
legs  came  to  light,  Boomer  caught 
the  slack  of  my  trousers  and  pulled 
hard.  The  native  boy  sat  on  a  log 
a  short  distance  away.  He  smiled 
when  my  tousled  head  and  grimy 
face  emerged  from  the  cave.  "Very 
good,"  he  said  briefly.  I  ordered 
him,  "You  go  on  down  there  and 
get  my  rifle."  He  stood  up  quickly. 
"He  is  surely  dead?"  he  asked.  I 
nodded.  His  trust  in  my  word  was 
touching.  Even  I  was  not  too  sure 
the  croc  was  actually  dead.  But 
down  he  went,  and  in  a  matter  of 
seconds  he  was  back  with  my  rifle. 
"Yes,  he  is,  indeed,  quite  dead," 
he  announced.  "And  it  is  time  he 
was.  He  killed  five  of  the  people 
of  my  village  last  vear." 
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Army 
Pets 
Go 
Overseas 

William  R.  Kreh 


A 


XRMY  MEN  going  overseas  for  duty  in  Europe  don't  have  to 
worry  about  being  separated  from  their  dogs,  thanks  to  the 
Pet  Staging  Area  at  Camp 
Kilmer,   New   Jersey,   which 

has  been  established  for  the  HM| 

sole  purpose  of  keeping  sol- 
diers and  their  pets  together. 


If  a  soldier  who  is  being  sent  to 
Europe  so  wishes,  he  can  arrange 
for  his  dog  to  go  too.  The  dog,  or 
other  pet,  is  sent  to  Camp  Kilmer, 
where  aristocratic  Russian  Wolf- 
hounds, lumbering  Saint  Bernards, 
tiny  Mexican  Chihuahuas,  spirited 
terriers,  pedigreed  show  dogs  and 
mongrels  are  processed  for  ship- 
ment to  stations  in  the  European 
command. 

Like  their  owners,  the  dogs 
have  records  which  must  be 
checked,  physical  examinations 
which  must  show  good  health, 
and  preventative  inoculations  to 
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All    breeds    are    admitted    at    the 
Staging  Area. 


insure  against  disease  before  they 
may  proceed  overseas. 

The  owner  is  responsible  for 
getting  his  dog  to  Camp  Kilmer, 
for  providing  a  cage  of  ample  size 
in  which  to  make  the  journey,  and 
for  furnishing  pans  for  food  and 
water,  a  collar,  leash  and  muzzle. 
He  must  also  pay  a  charge  of  $15 
for  care  and  feeding  of  his  pet 
from  Camp  Kilmer  to  the  overseas 
post. 

When  the  dog  "reports  in"  to 
the  Pet  Staging  Area,  the  Post 
Veterinarian  Clinic  takes  over  and 
arranges  the  details.  Pet  ship- 
ments leave  Camp  Kilmer  once  or 
twice  a  month.  Handlers  are  se- 
lected from  among  volunteers  in 
the  troop  shipment  which  is  sched- 
uled for  the  same  transport  ship. 
These  volunteers,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  officer,  take  care 
of  four  or  five  dogs  each — feeding, 
cleaning  and  exercising  them  dur- 
ing the  voyage.  The  handler  re- 


Inscription  on  the  Monument 

of  a 

Newfoundland  Dog 

Near  this  spot  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  one  who  pos- 
sessed Beauty  without  Vanity, 
Strength  without  Insolence, 
Courage  without  Ferocity,  and 
all  the  Virtues  of  Man,  without 
his  Vices. 


ceives,  as  extra  compensation,  half 
of  the  fee  paid  by  the  owner,  the 
balance  of  the  fee  going  for  the 
dog's  food.  If  the  owner  travels 
on  the  same  vessel,  he  usually 
takes  care  of  his  dog  himself. 

Since  the  Pet  Staging  Area  was 
established  in  September,  1951, 
more  than  500  dogs  and  a  dozen 
or  so  cats  have  been  processed 
for  shipment  to  Europe. 


Dogs   for   overseas   shipment   are   proc- 
essed here  in  this  building. 


Chow    time    finds    dogs    at    attention 
(more  or  less). 
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SALUTE 

to  the  | 

| 

This  deadly  lady  is  no 


Ada  Breise  Cromer 


Well,  of  all  things,  now  the 
black  widow  spiders  have  been 
drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army.  Then- 
wages?  One  housefly  every  three 
or  four  days. 

We  have  always  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  everything  has  been  put 
on  this  earth  for  a  purpose.  But 
whoever  would  have  thought  that 
the  black  widow  spider  could 
serve  mankind?  She,  who  eats  her 
mate  and  her  own  babies  when 
given  the  opportunity.  Her  poi- 
sonous bite  is  fatal  to  other  insects 
and  has  been  known  to  cause 
severe  illness  and  sometimes 
death  to  humans. 

Yet  recent  statistics  show  that 
this  merciless  killer  and  about 
four  dozen  of  her  helpmates  are 
actually  saving  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year. 
These  spiders'  fine  strong  webs 
are  used  for  supplying  cross  hairs 
for  transits,  levels,  and  for  other 
sighting  instruments  so  necessary 
for  government  survey.  The  same 
type  of  web  is  used  for  gunsights 
for  the  armed  forces.  It  takes  a 
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black  widow  only  a  few  seconds 
to  make  a  web  over  150  feet  in 
length.  Present  market  price  for 
this  web  is  quoted  at  $25  per  100 
feet. 

These  webs  are  being  made  un- 
der the  supervision  of  engineers 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the 
spiders  are  being  kept  in  a  section 
of  the  Army  depot.  The  spiders 
are  shipped  by  express  from 
Sharpe  General  Depot,  Lathrop, 
California,  in  plastic  containers. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  Ohio 
depot,  each  spider  is  enclosed  in 
her  own  private  container.  This 
container  is  equipped  with  a  per- 
forated top  to  enable  air  to  enter, 
but  the  holes  are  made  small 
enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  baby  spiders  that  may  arrive. 

Special  workers  assist  these 
spiders  with  their  web  manufac- 
ture. The  worker  opens  a  con- 
tainer,  and  with  a  wand, 
maneuvers  the  spider  into  the 
open.  As  she  drops  to  a  table  or 
to  the  floor,  she  spins  a  long  web, 


Mrs.  Cromer  was  born  and  raisei 
writing  only  recently,  and  alrea 
narrative  about  an  American  far. 


lick  widow 


jng  on  personality — 
but  she  spins  a  mean  web! 


which  is  then  wound  on  a  rack. 

The  web  of  the  black  widow  is 
said  to  be  better  than  webs  spun 
by  other  spiders,  because  it  is 
single  and  uniform,  whereas  the 
strands  made  by  ordinaiy  spiders 
are  multiple  and  must  be  sepa- 
rated before  used.  Also,  the  strand 
made  by  the  black  widow  is  sev- 
eral times  stronger  than  ordinaiy 
strands.  It  has  amazing  strength 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Workers 
are  compelled  to  use  magnifying 
glasses  when  placing  the  strands 
in  instruments. 

As  the  spiders  work,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  move  about  within  cer- 
tain limits.  However,  they  are 
closely  guarded,  and  if  one  of 
these  wary  females*  tries  to  make 
a  quick  getaway  she  is  promptly 
put  to  death  by  her  attendant. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  just 
how  these  spiders  rank  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  but  it  surely  wouldn't 
be  out  of  order  to  take  a  moment 
to  salute  the  black  widow  spider. 


farm  in  the  Midwest.  She  took  up 
\has  all  but  completed  a  book — a 


SPIDER  FACTS 

Many  people  think  spiders 
are  insects,  but  they  are  not. 
They  are  arachnids.  True  insects 
have  three  pairs  of  legs,  while 
spiders  have  four.  Also,  all 
spiders'  bodies  have  two  main 
parts,  divided  by  a  narrow  waist. 
One  part  bears  the  legs,  the 
mouth,  and  the  eyes.  The  other 
part  is  an  unsegmented  round 
abdomen.  The  abdomen  bears 
two  or  more  pairs  of  spinnerets 
at  the  posterior,  which  spin  silk 
threads  for  making  cocoons  for 
eggs,  and  nests  and  webs  for 
themselves. 


Musings  on  a  FisK  Tank 


Harold  Heifer 


THAT'S  some  tropical  fish  tank 
my  son  has!  More  like  a  junior 
aquarium,  really,  with  a  built-in 
light  and  small  plants  and  shells 
on  the  sand-filled  bottom  to  pro- 
vide a  deep-sea  atmosphere.  You'd 
almost  think  you  were  beholding 
a  sure-enough  South  Pacific  la- 
goon. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
I  suppose  the  main  thing  about  it 
is  the  fish.  There  are  quite  a  few 
specimens  there.  A  brilliantly 
colored  orange-gold  miniature 
kind,  some  flashy  coal-black  kinds, 
and  then  there  are  guppies,  tiny 
silvery  transparent  fish  that  dart 
around  as  if  they  had  gossamer 
wings.  And  then  there's  this  angel- 
fish,  which  looks  something  like 
a  spider  and  seems  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  being  able  to  take  off  in 
all  directions  at  once  and  some- 
times seems  to  do  just  that. 

I'm  really  not  much  of  a  fish 
fancier  myself,  but  I  find  myself 
watching  with  fascination  these 
small  denizens  of  the  deep.  And 
the  fish  that  I  find  the  most  in- 
triguing of  all  are  the  two  scaven- 
ger fish.  For  a  long  time  I  wasn't 
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even  aware  they  were  there;  they 
blend  in  so  well  with  the  sand 
and  the  shells.  My  son  finally 
pointed  them  out  to  me  one  day. 

"Golly,"  I  said,  "they're  both 
dead." 

"No,  they  just  like  to  stay  very 
still,"  my  son  said.  "They're  always 
in  hiding."  He  gave  the  bowl  a 
tap  near  the  bottom  and  the  two 
fish  skittered  away  in  great  alarm, 
almost  panic,  as  if  they'd  been 
shot  at. 

Since  then  I've  watched  these 
scavengers  quite  a  bit.  And  I've 
come  to  discover  that,  while  they 
do  haunt  the  bottom  most  of  the 
time,  like  all  fish,  they  go  to  the 
surface  for  air  once  in  a  while, 
too.  But  not  like  any  of  the  other 
fish.  The  others  will  gracefully, 
leisurely,  just  glide  their  way  up 
there.  The  scavengers  rush  up,  in 
one  tremendous  furious  leap, 
scarcely  taking  time  to  gulp  in 
their  necessary  air,  and  down  to 
the  bottom  they  go  again,  as  if 
they  were  criminals  or  lepers  who 
don't  dare  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
day. 
And  it  has  come  to  me,  more 


and  more,  that  this  fish  tank  is 
sort  of  like  the  way  things  are  in 
the  outside  world.  Some  of  us  are 
like  most  of  the  fish  in  the  tank, 
others  are  like  the  scavengers.  Too 
many  of  us,  really;  and  it's  kind 
of  frightening. 

Now  these  other  fish,  they  have 
their  troubles.  The  smaller  ones 
have  to  keep  shying  away  from 
the  bigger  ones.  And  the  bigger 
ones  don't  seem  to  trust  each 
other.  And  then  my  son,  who  has 
other  interests,  such  as  corner-lot 
baseball  and  a  paper  route,  for- 
gets to  feed  them  sometimes. 
There  seem  to  be  some  domestic 
problems,  too.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, those  three  little  black  fish 
that  keep  chasing  each  other 
around,  feuding  away;  sometimes 
one  .seems  to  have  the  upper 
hand,  sometimes  another.  The 
eternal  triangle,  I  suppose. 

And  yet,  for  all  these  conflicts 
and  pressures,  there  is  something 
they  all  seem  to  have  in  common. 
It  is  a  sort  of  tolerance,  and  it  is 
more  than  that,  too.  I  think  you 
could  call  it  a  sense  of  "belong- 
ingness."  Whether  they  move 
about  individually,  in  pairs,  or  in 
groups,  they  do  so  with  a  sense 
of  Tightness  and  aplomb. 

This  is  the  way  their  tank  world 
is,  and  they  have  adjusted  them- 
selves accordingly.  They  glide 
around  with  a  sense  of  fitness 
about  everything.  You  watch  them 
floating  around  so  casually,  and 
yet  so  gracefully  and  harmoni- 
ously, almost  as  if  they  were  exe- 
cuting an  exquisite  ballet  ac- 
companied by  ethereal  music  that 
only  they  can  hear.  They  seem 
to  be  the  very  epitome  of  serenity 
and  peace  of  mind. 

Yet    they    have    their    discon- 


certing  moments  too.  Moreover, 
they  remain  forever  on  guard,  are 
never  lulled  into  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  hazards  about  them.  One 
moment  they  may  be  gliding  along 
with  such  utter  tranquillity  and 
calm.  Then  let  a  larger  fish  sud- 
denly seem  to  take  an  interest  in 
them,  or  let  there  be  an  unusual 
noise  or  movement  in  the  room, 
and  these  fish  whisk  themselves 
away. 

But  this  is  what  I  think  is  im- 
portant: Even  in  their  moments 
of  trial  and  discomfort,  there  is  a 
grace  to  their  movements.  They 
swirl  away  from  the  point  of  im- 
minent danger  with  sureness  and 
self-contained  dignity,  as  if  this 
too  is,  after  all,  only  part  of  the 
ballet.  They  take  it  in  their  stride. 
Still  they  very  much  belong  to 
and  are  part  of  the  tank  and  its 
ways.  For  all  the  uncertainties 
and  potential  dangers,  they  are, 
fundamentally,  at  ease. 

Now  the  scavenger  fish  aren't 
like  this  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
graceful  about  them.  They  never 
glide  around  casually.  They  are 
always  hiding,  lurking  ill  at  ease, 
ready  to  flee  in  panic.  They  are 
the  neurotics  of  the  tank  world. 

I  do  not  necessarily  mean  this 
in  the  psychoanalytical  jargon  that 
has  become  so  fashionable.  I  just 
mean  it  in  the  sense  that  they've 
never  made  their  peace  or  come 
to  terms  with  their  tank  world. 

I  think  that  this  is,  basically,  the 
one  real  difference  between  in- 
dividuals in  this  world.  Some  of 
us  have  made  our  peace,  some 
haven't.  Some  of  us,  for  all  our 
problems  and  troubles,  never  lose 
the  fundamental  sense  of  belong- 
ing, while  there  are  others  who 
always  remain  in  the  depths  of 
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the    shadows,    desperate    and    in 
despair. 

They  never  know  what  it  is  to 
glide  along  easily,  gracefully,  to 
come  to  the  top  as  their  just  due, 
to  take  their  place  in  the  sun. 
They  are  the  "lost  souls"  of  the 
fish  tank. 

Now  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween these  fish  and  the  other 
fish?  Well,  you  can't  attribute  it 
to  size.  These  scavengers  are  three 
or  four  times  bigger  than  the  gup- 
pies,  for  instance.  It's  not  a  matter 
of  coloring;  esthetically,  they're 
probably  as  attractive  as  any  of 
the  other  fish  in  the  tank.  And  it's 
not  a  question  of  being  out- 
numbered either.  There  are  two 
of  them,  while  the  angelfish  and 
one  or  two  other  specimens  in  the 
tank  are  each  lone  members  of 
their  races. 

Because  I  am  not  a  biologist 
of  any  sort  I  can't  tell  you  how 
it  came  about,  but  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  other  fish  and 
these  scavengers  is  that  the 
scavengers  never  have  come  to 
terms  with  the  forces  about  them. 
And  that's  the  trouble  with  so 
many  people,  too — the  skittish, 
the  morbid,  and  the  desperately 
lonely.  They  never  have  been  able 
to  find  themselves  in  relation  to 
the  matters  of  existence. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that,  no  matter  what,  if  you  live 
in  this  world  you  are  going  to  have 
your  difficulties.  There  will  be 
times  when  you  will  have  to  re- 
treat, when  things  will  be  upset- 
ting. But  there  are  some  who  meet 
these  situations  with  grace  and, 
even  if  there  are  protracted 
periods  of  trouble,  finally  manage 
to  take  it  in  stride.  There  are 
others  who  go  to  pieces,  grow 
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sullen,  or  i  ecome  perverted  and 
sadistic,  like  Hitler  did. 

It  may  not  be  too  easy  a  thing 
to  describe  this  feeling  of  har- 
mony, this  sense  of  "belonging- 
ness"  that  one  should  feel  concern- 
ing the  universe  about  him,  but 
certainly  smugness  and  indiffer- 
ence are  not  parts  of  it.  One  can 
strive  to  bring  about  change,  one 
can  seek  out  different  conditions 
— the  fish  are  always  up  to  some- 
thing, making  new  alignments, 
going  off  in  different  circles — but 
the  thing,  the  big  thing,  is  that 
one  never  lose  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  Tightness  concerning 
the  meaning  of  existence. 

Thus,  if  you  want  an  example, 
our  country  was  born  out  of  a 
breaking  away  from  the  estab- 
lished norm,  as  the  result  of  a 
great  upheaval,  a  bloodv  revolu- 
tion. Yet  it  was  done  with  a  sense 
of  infinite  fitness.  The  founding 
fathers  were  pious  men,  and  the 
documents  that  welded  together 
this  new  nation  were  steeped  in 
the  precents  of  the  ancient  faith 
of  the  Bible.  Though  these  people 
were  the  revolutionaries  of  their 
time,  they  were  far  from  being  out 
of  sorts  with  the  cosmic  forces 
about  them.  They  were,  on  the 
contrary,  seeking  to  become  more 
harmonious  with  them,  to  dispel 
man-made  tyranny  and  to  bring 
about  more  freedom  to  acknowl- 
edge and  worship  the  higher 
power  about  them. 

That  was  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  history's  scaven- 
gers. They  wanted  to  make  the 
tank  a  better  place  to  live  in,  but 
they  never  lost  sight  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  tank,  the  fact  that 
they  were  part  of  an  established 
scheme  and  had  to  make  the  best 


of  things  in  their  own  way.  They 
did  not  seek  to  take  over  the  tank 
itself  or  to  pretend  they  had  some 
special  claim  on  it.  They  tried  to 
get  along  with  everyone  else  as 
best  they  could.  They  did  not 
cringe,   then   leap   wildly. 

I  think  you  might  say  with  some 
justification  that  the  difference  is, 
essentially,  believing  in  and  ac- 
cepting God,  as  against  having  no 
faith  in  God.  There  may  be 
another  way  of  feeling  yourself  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  creation  and 
in  harmony  with  its  forces,  but 
if  there  is,  I  don't  know  what  it 
is.  With  this  sense  of  belonging, 
like  the  angelfish  in  my  son's  tank, 
even  with  no  other  of  your  kind 
about  you,  you  do  not  get  the 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  isolation. 
You  glide  about  with  sureness  and 
ease,  knowing  that  you  fit  into 
and  are  a  worth-while  part  of  the 
whole  of  things.  But,  if  you're  a 
scavenger  type,  even  if  you're  in 
a  school  of  many  like  you,  because 
you  have  no  conception  of  the 
majesty  of  the  things  about  you 


and  no  faith  in  the  Creator  and 
his  works,  you  are  bound  to  be 
furtive,  out  of  sorts,  always  afraid. 

There  is  still  another  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  my  son's  fish 
tank.  In  God's  over-all  plan  there 
is  a  purpose  for  everything,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand it.  Even  these  scavenger 
types,  whose  perverted  ways  loose 
so  much  evil  and  misery  in  the 
world,  seem  to  have  their  place. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  just 
what  this  purpose .  is.  But  I  re- 
member once  asking  my  son,  "Tell 
me,  Mark,  why  do  you  have  these 
scavenger  fish  on  the  bottom? 
Why  didn't  you  get  some  hand- 
somer and  friendlier  ones?" 

"Oh,  you  need  them,"  my  son 
spoke  up  right  away.  "You  could 
hardly  have  a  fish  tank  otherwise. 
They  stir  up  the  sand  once  in  a 
while,  but  in  the  end  they  keep 
the  water  from  getting  polluted 
because  they  take  care  of  the 
refuse.  They're  responsible  for  the 
water  looking  so  fresh  and  clear." 


CAMEL  CARAVAN 

One  summer  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  strange  chomping,  grind- 
ing. I  lay  tightly  zippered  in  my  sleeping  bag,  under  a  pup  tent, 
about  ten  miles  from  battered  Bizerte,  Tunisia.  The  war  was  still 
on  and  German  parachute  troops  were  rumored  to  be  in  the  area. 

Thinking  of  these  rumors,  I  lay  still,  trying  to  identify  the  unusual 
noise,  which  seemed  to  be  coming  closer.  Finally  I  got  quietly  out 
of  my  sack,  picked  up  my  carbine,  pumped  one  into  the  chamber  and 
rushed  out  of  the  pup  tent  smack  into  the  biggest  and  whitest  camel 
I  ever  saw! 

It  was  standing  placidly  in  the  moonlight  chewing  its  cud.  I 
yelled  for  the  guard,  who  awakened  the  whole  platoon.  After  a  short 
huddle,  we  charged  on  the  enemy,  shouting  and  swinging  bats.  The 
enemy  retired,  slowly  and  nonchalantly  chewing  his  cud. 

The  next  morning  we  discovered  that  our  bivouac  area,  which 
was  situated  at  a  watering  point,  was  surrounded  by  an  enormous 
herd  of  camels,  all  under  the  supervision  of  one  lone  Arab! 

— Robert  G.  Russell 
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Maurcio  Ortis  Callijo  was  in 
pain.  Although  he  was  sick  to  his 
stomach  and  in  great  discomfort, 
at  the  moment  his  worst  ache  was 
in  his  head  from  worrying.  He 
had  a  difficult  decision  to  make 
before  morning. 

Two  months  before,  after  much 
scrimping  and  saving,  he  had 
finally  reached  New  York  City 
from  San  Juan.  He  quickly  found 
an  ugly  room  with  a  tenement 
family  and  started  hunting  for 
work.  Maurcio  was  slender  and 
wiry,  his  skin  the  color  of  new 
olives,  and  he  could  speak  only  a 
few  words  of  English.  For  sev- 
eral days  he  simply  went  from  one 
large  store  to  another,  asking, 
"Job?  Me  work?" 

Finally,  the  son  of  the  family 
Maurcio  was  rooming  with,  looked 
through  the  want  ads  in  the  eve- 
ning paper,  and  the  next  morning 
took  Maurcio  downtown  to  a 
large  wholesale  butcher.  The 
manager  hired  him  to  do  cleaning. 

Maurcio  was  a  willing  worker. 
His  job  consisted  of  going  from 
one  great  icebox  to  another,  clean- 
ing the  white  enamel  trays  that 
held  the  various  cuts  of  meat, 
sweeping  and  putting  down  clean 
sawdust  on  the  floor,  and  washing 
the  woodwork  and  the  meat  hooks. 
He  liked  the  job  and  liked  the 
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Other  workers.  Although  they 
nicknamed  him  "Meathead,"  he 
realized  it  was  not  meant  as  an 
insult  but  rather  because  they 
couldn't  pronounce  his  name.  And 
if  they  joked  with  and  about  him, 
they  also  gave  him  an  old  hat  and 
a  warm  overcoat  to  wear  over 
his  white  uniform,  warned  him 
always  to  wear  it  in  the  icebox  or 
he  might  catch  a  bad  cold. 

His  last  cleaning  job  each  day 
was  in  the  chopped  meat  depart- 
ment. This  was  the  size  of  a  large 
room  and  on  a  center  table  stood 
a  great  machine  into  which  a 
butcher  fed  chunks  of  meat  and 
from  which  came  mountains  of 
freshly  ground  red  meat.  The 
butcher  had  once  taken  a  term  of 
Spanish  in  high  school  and  as 
Maurcio  watched  the  machine 
with  fascinated  eyes,  the  butcher, 
who  loved  to  talk,  would  try  out 
his  faintly  remembered  Spanish. 
Pushing  the  pieces  of  beef  into 
the  machine  with  a  thick  wooden 
plunger  he  would  tell  Maurcio, 
"Always  use  this  plunger — never 
your  hand.  Get  your  hand  caught 
in  this,  brother,  that's  it!  You  un- 
derstand, brother,  that's  it?" 

This  was  said  in  English  with 
what  the  butcher  thought  were 
Spanish  words  salted  in  here  and 
there.  Maurcio  would  nod  and  an- 
swer, "Your  brother — he  is  here?" 

"What's  the  matter,  Meathead, 
don't  you  understand  your  own 
lingo?  Anyway,  I  got  no  time  for 
chatter,  making  over  a  half  a  ton 
of  meat  tonight.  That  will  sure 
feed  a  lot  of  people.  See,  I  make 
the  meat  now  and  in  the  morning 
we  ship  it  out  to  hotels  and  res- 
taurants." 

Or  the  butcher  might  say,  "Push 
that  box  of  meat  nearer,  so  I  can 


If  you  were  Maurcio  and  you  stole  some  meat 

and  if*  was  rotten — would  you  report  it? 


reach  it.  Take  it  easy,  it's  heavy." 
"Good?"    Maurcio    would    ask, 
moving  the  box  of  meat  to  the 
machine. 

"You  bet  it's  good,  makes  the 
best  chopped  meat  out.  Better 
than  if  it  all  came  off  one  animal, 
this  way  we  sort  of  get  an  average 
of  the  herd.  Of  course  I  have  to 
keep  my  eyes  open,  one  bad  hunk 
of  meat  can  spoil  the  lot.  You 
know  the  old  saying,  'one  rotten 
apple  spoils  the  barrel.' " 
"Apple?  Apple  is  meat?" 
"Okay,  okay,"  the  butcher 
would  groan,  "forget  I  ever  said 
anything." 

At  the  end  of  his  first  week 
Maurcio  received  a  take-home  pay 
of  $36.45,  and  he  saved  every 
penny  he  could,  for  he  still  owed 
part  of  his  air  passage  from  San 
Juan.  Also  there  was  a  very  pretty 
young  girl  with  large  soft  eyes 
who  was  eagerly  waiting  to  come 
to  New  York  and  be  his  wife  as 
soon  as  he  had  her  passage  money. 
During  his  second  week  at  the 
plant  Maurcio  was  astonished  to 
see  some  of  the  men  sneak  meat 
into  paper  bags  and  take  it  home. 
As  they  did  it  quite  brazenly,  he 
was  surprised  at  such  open  rob- 
bery. One  day  when  he  was  alone 
in  the  chopped  meat  icebox,  he 
gazed  at  the  great  pile  of  meat, 
then  quickly  stuffed  a  handful 
into  a  bag  and  shoved  it  in  his 
pocket.  He  did  the  same  thing 
every  day  after  that.  Although  he 
felt  ashamed  when  he  cooked  the 
meat  for  his  supper,  still  it  meant 
a  saving  of  40^  a  day,  or  about 
$10.00  more  a  month  he  could 
save,  and  it  was  so  easy  to  take 


the  meat.  But  the  business  made 
Maurcio  uneasy,  for  he  had  never 
stolen  before. 

Tonight  he  had  cooked  his  sup- 
per as  usual,  a  thick  hamburger 
on  a  single  slice  of  bread  and  a 
cup  of  tea,  then  retired  to  his 
room  to  puzzle  over  an  English 
textbook.  At  ten  o'clock  he  had 
fallen  asleep  only  to  awake  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  a  nauseous 
pain  gripping  his  hot  stomach.  He 
couldn't  hold  the  food  down,  and 
after  he  had  thrown  up  he  felt 
better,  but  was  still  plenty  sick. 
Maurcio  sat  on  his  cot  and  won- 
dered what  he  was  going  to  do.  It 
was  obvious  that  somehow  a  piece 
of  spoiled  meat  had  gone  into  the 
grinder.  Unless  he  warned  the 
company,  a  half  ton  of  bad  meat 
would  be  sent  out  and  many  peo- 
ple would  be  ill.  But  how  could 
he  warn  them  without  confessing 
his  petty  theft?  That  would  cer- 
tainly mean  the  end  of  this  fine 
job  .  .  .  possibly  jail! 
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Maurcio  spent  a  wretched  night. 
The  pain  in  his  stomach  was  not 
nearly  as  terrifying  as  his  grow- 
ing headache  over  the  decision 
he  had  to  make. 

Maurcio  was  the  first  one  at  the 
plant,  and  as  several  butchers  ap- 
proached the  chopped  meat  box 
to  weigh  out  the  orders,  Maurcio 
warned  them  in  rapid  Spanish 
that  the  meat  was  spoiled.  Of 
course  they  didn't  understand  him. 
At  first  they  thought  he  was  jok- 
ing. But  when  he  blocked  the 
door  and  yelled  at  them  in  Span- 
ish, his  sleepless  eyes  feverishly 
bright,  they  sent  for  the  manager, 
who  pleaded  with  Maurcio  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

Finally,  the  manager  told  the 
men,  "He  must  have  gone  nuts. 
Somebody  run  down  to  the  garage 
on  the  corner  where  I  park  my 
car.  They  have  a  Cuban  me- 
chanic who  speaks  English.  Get 
him." 

The  mechanic  was  a  thickset 
old  man,  a  little  annoyed  at  hav- 
ing to  leave  his  work.  He  asked 
Maurcio  in  Spanish,  "Why  are 
you  acting  like  a  fool?  StoD  this 
nonsense  before  they  call  the 
police/' 

"I  am  sick  because  the  meat  in- 
side this  cold  room  is  no  good. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell 
them.  If  they  send  it  out  many 
people  will  become  ill!" 

"You  are  sure?" 

"Of  course.  I  took  some  home 
last  night  and  it  made  me  very 
sick." 

The  mechanic  translated  this, 
and  the  butchers  pushed  Maur- 
cio aside  as  they  rushed  into  the 
icebox  and  examined  the  pile  of 
meat.  Maurcio  sat  on  a  carton  of 
hams  and  sobbed  quietly.  Several 
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minutes  later  the  manager  stepped 
out  of  the  icebox.  He  was  sweat- 
ing. He  said,  "Kid's  right.  Found 
some  spoiled  meat  and  we're 
dumping  the  whole  mess.  First 
time  that's  ever  happened  in.  .  .  . 
What's  he  crying  about?" 

"He  is  sick,"  the  mechanic  said. 

"I'll  send  him  to  a  doctor  at 
once,"  the  manager  said.  "That 
was  a  close  shave.  Would  have 
ruined  our  name,  not  to  mention 
all  the  sickness  and  damage  suits. 
Tell  him  we  are  grateful  and  will 
not  forget  what  he  has  done.  And 
stop  bawling." 

"He  is  unhappy,"  the  mechanic 
said.  "He  is  very  fond  of  this  job 
and  all  night  he  has  been  battling 
in  his  mind  whether  to  confess 
about  taking  the  meat.  Now  he  is 
crying  because  he  has  lost  his  job." 

"It  must  have  been  a  momentous 
decision  for  him  to  make,"  the 
manager  said,  studying  Maurcio's 
wet  face  for  a  moment.  "Look,  tell 
him  he  hasn't  lost  his  job.  In  fact 
he'll  get  a  raise  for  saving  the 
company  so  many  .  .  .  uh  .  .  . 
headaches."  The  manager  started 
for  his  office,  stopped,  and  added, 
"Bv  the  way,  I  guess  he  was  never 
able  to  read  that  sign  over  there. 
Read  it  to  him  while  I  phone  the 
doctor." 

The  Cuban  pointed  a  stubby 
finger  at  the  sign  over  the  time 
clock,  told  Maurcio  in  Spanish, 
"Pay  attention.  There  is  a  sign 
you  should  know  about.  It  reads 
like  this: 

Employees  may  take  home  a 
daily  supply  of  meats  for  their 
own  family  use,  without  charge. 
Please  check  with  the  book- 
keeper on  your  way  out,  so  we 
may  keep  our  inventory  up  to 
date. 
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ACROSS 

DOWN 

1.  An  exclamation  of  disappointment, 

1. 

Advanced  in  years- 

regret 

2. 

Learning;   wisdom 

5.  The  person  or  thing  mentioned,  or 
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Melody 

definitely  pointed  out 

4. 

Observed 

9.  To  pierce 

5 

Snare 

10.  Ascent 

11.  One  of  the  Great  Lakes 

6. 

Employ;  retain 

12.  Flat-bottomed  scows 

7. 

Inquires 

13.  An  executive  officer  of  a  college 

8. 

An  examination 

14.  An  annoying  person 

15. 

Halt 

15.  To  boil  slowlv 

16. 

Any  three  tilings  grouped 

together 

19.  Bird  of  prey 

17. 

Snake-like  fish 

23.  Woody  plant 

18. 

Opposite  of  east 

24.  A  prophetic  sign 

19. 

The  cry  of  a  wild  goose 

25.  Lubricates 

20. 

A  concluding  act  or  word 

26.  Roman  emperor 

21. 

A  contraction  of  we  are 

27.  A  stake 

22. 

Understand 

28.  Understood                         (Solution  on 

page  48) 
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13  Mixed  Conversation John  4:1-26 

14  Mixed  Company John  4:27-42 

15  Mixed  Motives John  8:1-11 

16  Discipline  of  Emotions John  14:21-31 

17  Discipline  in  Exercise ..I  Corinthians  9:19-27 

18  Discipline  of  the  Body ...II  Corinthians  4:1-18 

19  Using  the  Armor  of  Righteousness II  Corinthians  6:1-10 

20  Discipline  from  Within Galatians  5:16-26 

21  The  Discipline  of  Prayer Ephesians  6:1-12 

22  The  Best  Equipped  Soldier  in  the  World Ephesians  6:13-24 

23  A  Dependable  Shipmate Philippians  2:19-30 

24  Discipline  of  the  Mind Philippians  4:1-9 

25  How  to  Keep  the  Heart  Right .....I  Thessalonians  5:12-22 

26  Discipline  from  Without I  Timothy  6:1-12 

27  A  Faithful  Fellow  Soldier Philemon  1-7 

28  In  One  Accord  in  Prayer Acts  1:1-14 

29  The  First  Day  of  Pentecost Acts  2:1-21 

30  Our  Great  Cloud  of  Witnesses Hebrews  12:1-13 

31  The  Highest  Socia1  Etiquette  Hebrews  13:1-25 
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Mp&ti  an  Mif  White  tf-lanneU 

Way  back  when  I  was  a  young 
buck  white  flannel  trousers  were 
the  very  top  in  summer  elegance 
for  men.  So,  the  year  after  I  fin- 
ished high  school,  I  scraped  to- 
gether a  few  shekels  and  bought 
the  best  pair  in  town.  When  I 
wore  them  I  was  really  some  Beau 
Brummel. 

Naturally  I  was  always  afraid 
that  I  would  get  them  dirty.  I 
stood  when  I  wanted  to  sit  or 
dusted  off  chairs  and  sat  on  hand- 
kerchiefs. I  was  super  careful,  but 
in  spite  of  all  my  care,  a  couple  of 
wearings  made  them  obviously 
soiled.  Bet  I  paid  for  them  a  dozen  times  in  dry  cleaning  bills. 

Then  there  came  the  sad  day  when  I,  without  intending  to,  sat  down 
in  some  black  grease.  The  arts  of  the  spotter  restored  my  trousers  to 
wearing  condition,  but  a  shadow  of  the  spot  always  remained  and  I 
never  forgot  it  was  there.  But  I  never  was  fool  enough  to  sit  in  grease 
or  wallow  in  the  mud  just  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

You  can't  live  in  this  world  without  some  of  the  dirtiness  of  life 
rubbing  off  on  you,  no  matter  how  careful  you  are.  That  is  why  we  need 
the  regular  cleansing  of  prayer  and  forgiveness. 

Sometimes  through  thoughtlessness  or  wrong  circumstance  we  be- 
come involved  in  a  sin  that  leaves  a  dark  spot  on  our  character.  Christ 
can  cleanse  even  the  darkest  spot,  but  a  shadow  of  it  remains  in  memory 
to  remind  us  never  to  get  caught  that  way  again. 

Only  the  complete  fool  takes  the  clean  character  that  God  gives  us 
and  rubs  it  in  the  filth  of  life  expecting  to  find  pleasure  in  the  dirtiness 
of  his  soul. 
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Understanding  Each  Other 


Background    Material 

There  is  no  finer  personal  trait 
than  understanding.  If  you  are 
able  to  know  how  the  other  per- 
son feels  and  then  act  accordingly, 
you  are  really  a  mature  person.  No 
more  common  complaint  is  heard, 
especially  in  the  realms  of  voca- 
tion, courtship,  and  marriage,  than 
this:  He  or  she  does  not  under- 
stand. To  understand  the  other 
person  should  be  the  goal  of  each 
of  us.  But  we  must  understand 
ourselves  before  we  can  hope  to 
understand  others. 

Understanding  is  especially 
necessary  between  men  and  wom- 
en, because  they  are  different  in 
their  make-up  and  in  their  atti- 
tudes and  reactions. 

The  Beginnings 

In  the  story  of  the  Creation  in 
Genesis  we  read  that  God  created 
life  in  terms  of  male  and  female. 
They  were  made  to  complement 
each  other.  Jesus  based  his  teach- 
ing regarding  divorce  on  God's 
original  intent  in  marriage,  refer- 
ring to  this  record  in  Genesis.  See 
what  he  says  in  Mark  10:2-12  and 
Matthew  19:3-11. 

A  man  and  a  woman  grow  to  the 
place  where  they  can  have  a  life- 
time relationship.  Only  in  such 
a  relationship  can  the  fullest 
meanings  of  life  be  known.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  remember  that 
such  is  God's  plan. 

God  has  created  male  and  fe- 
male, and  he  has  made  them  so 


that  they  are  drawn  to  each  other.  ' 
They   are   not   complete   without  ]< 
each    other.    That   which    draws  f 
them  together  we  call  sex  on  the 
physical  level,  but  there  are  other  | 
factors  that  draw  them  together,  jj 
There  is  a  divine  nature  within 
each  that  draws  the  divine  nature  I 
of  the  other.  The  Bible  has  the  .' 
concept  that  man  and  wife  shall  \ 
become  one  in  mind  and  spirit,  [ 
and  that  they  shall  become  one 
flesh  in  their  children. 

They    are    drawn    together    in 
order   that  they   may   know   the 
deeper  union  with  the  divine  in 
each  other.  As  that  union  develops 
across  a  lifetime,  they  come  to  the  \ 
deeper  meanings  that  can  be  won  \ 
only  in  a  long-term  relationship. " 
They  are  drawn  together  physical- 
ly as  an  outer  sign  of  this  inner 
union  that  they  have. 

Sexual  desire  is  good  as  long'* 
as    it   is    expressed   according   to 
God's  law — as  long  as  one  man7 
and  one  woman  find  union  with? 
each  other.   This  is  the  way  by 
which  children  are  brought  into 
the  world  to  grow  up  in  the  lovef 
their    parents    have    found    with  \ 
each    other.    When    two    people 
have   found    a   great   love,    their 
child  will  grow  up  to  be  loving, 
assuming    that    others    merit   his 
love.  And  gradually  he  will  come 
to  know  that  God  loved  him  be- 
fore ever  he  was  born. 

This  is  God's  plan  for  the  men 
and  women  he  has  created,  as  we 
observe  that  plan  working  out. 


Growth  According  to 
God's  Plan 

Each  individual  is  free  to  seek 
the  maturity  that  will  enable  him 
to  love  one  person  a  lifetime  and 
be  loved  by  one  person  a  lifetime. 
Inasmuch  as  he  achieves  this  ma- 
turity, he  fulfills  the  purpose  of 

i  creation.  He  becomes  a  real  per- 

|  son. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  a 

i  man  to  be  drawn  to  a  woman  and 
a  woman  to  a  man.  It  is  good  that 

!  they  can  respond  to  each  other 

\  physically.  But  it  is  important  that 
they  grow  to  the  place  where  they 
discipline  that  wanting  and  save 
its  expression  for  only  one  person, 
for  only  thus  can  they  find  the 
fullest  meaning. 

It  is  possible  for  one  to  become 
an  addict  of  sexual  desire  so  that 
he  is  a  victim  of  it.  He  cannot  con- 
trol his  desire.  On  the  other  hand, 
past  experiences  can  inhibit  him 
so  that  he  is  not  free  to  express 
himself  normally  to  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex.  But  it  is  the  plan  of 
God  that  each  man  and  woman 
should  grow  into  the  freedom  to 
respond  to  mate  love,  which  means 
that  they  come  to  know  union 
with  the  divine  in  each  other  and 
to  find  that  this  union  has  a  phy- 
sical association. 

The   Psychology   of  the   Rela- 
tionships Between  Men  and 
Women 

There  are  some  interesting  fac- 
ets to  this  relationship  between 
the  sexes.  Men  and  women  are 
thrown  together  more  now  than 
ever  before.  It  is  important  that 
they  learn  to  have  happy  relations 
without  getting  involved  emotion- 
ally or  sexually.  It  is  a  mark  of 
I  real  maturity  for  men  and  women 
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to  be  able  to  have  a  wonderful 
time    together    on    the    basis    of 
friendship      without      permitting 
themselves  to  get  emotionally  in-  I 
volved. 

For  example,  here  is  a  girl  who 
achieved  this  ability.  She  had  a 
date  with  a  boy  who  wanted  to  be 
intimate.  He  had  a  compulsive 
need  to  add  another  notch  to  his 
romantic  gun.  On  his  first  date 
with  this  girl  he  pressed  for  in- 
timacy, at  least  to  the  point  of 
petting.  The  girl  quietly  said, 
"You  may  laugh  at  this,  but  I 
want  to  know  a  boy  and  like  him  a 
lot  before  I  kiss  him.  Maybe  after 
a  hundred  dates!" 

The  boy  did  laugh.  "You  put  a 
mighty  high  price  on  your  kisses!" 

"Well,"  she  answered  him  back, 
"they're  worth  it!" 

They  had  their  hundred  dates, 
and  became  engaged,  and  later 
married  each  other.  The  girl  had 
real  insight.  Maybe  her  standards 
were  too  high;  one  hundred  dates 
may  be  too  many.  But  she  had  the 
right  point  of  view. 

Today  men  and  women  work 
together;  they  share  together. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  achieve  a 
wonderful  relationship  without 
becoming  too  personal.  This  is  a 
challenge  to  every  man  and  wom- 
an, and  only  the  person  who  meets 
it  can  be  free  to  settle  on  one  per- 
son and  bring  all  the  resources  of 
love  and  affection  to  that  one. 
Then,  having  made  that  decision, 
he  can  be  free  thereafter  to  share 
with  others  and  keep  his  emo- 
tions disciplined. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  important  that 
men  and  women  have  deep  re- 
spect for  each  other  and  that  they 
be  honest  with  each  other.  It  nw 


sound  old-fashioned,  but  each 
time  a  man  and  woman  are  to- 
gether, whether  in  a  working  rela- 
tionship or  on  a  date,  they  need 
always  to  seek  to  call  to  the  very 
best  in  each  other.  A  boy  can  be 
the  life  of  the  party.  But  he  must 
remember  that  this  girl  is  a  child 
of  God,  that  her  body  is  the  most 
priceless  material  thing  in  the 
whole  universe,  and  that  God  gave 
it  to  her  not  only  as  her  soul's 
house  but  as  the  house  in  which 
new  life  is  to  be  conceived  and 
nurtured. 

The  girl,  likewise,  should  have 
the  same  feelings  of  regard  for  the 
boy  in  every  relationship.  The 
good  woman  has  a  special  gift  of 
appealing  to  the  best  in  a  man. 
If  there  is  this  quality  within  her, 
the  man  will  sense  it  and  respond 
to  it. 

Being  Free  and  at  Ease  with 
One  Another 

Some  people  seem  to  have  no 
trouble  here.  They  just  naturally 
win  rapport  with  others.  They  can 
very  easily  establish  a  relationship 
with  others  and  feel  at  home  with 

I  them.      These      individuals      are 
blessed. 

There  are  some  specific  ways 
by  which  you  can  grow  into  this 

1  freedom.    One    way    is    through 
practice      by      participating      in 

|  groups.  Another  way  is  just  to  ad- 
mit frankly  to  a  friend  that  you 

|  are  not  at  ease.  If  a  girl  can  say 

I  to  a  boy,  "I  don't  feel  natural  with 
you,"  the  boy  will  be  especially 
eager  to  help  her  win  confidence. 
Moreover,  it  is  essential  that 
the  girl  have  the  kind  of  security 
possessed  by  the  girl  we  have 
mentioned.   She  had   security   in 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  men  and  women 
have  a  bearing  on  their  social 
relationships?  What  likenesses' 
affect  these  relationships? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  will  guide  a  man  and 
woman  in  living  together — at 
work,  in  friendship,  in  dating/ 
and  as  they  begin  to  grow  in  a 
love  relationship?  What  stand-,; 
ards  would  you  set? 

3.  Read   again   the   thirteenth^ 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  An- 
alyze the  principles  there  which 
are  fundamental  in  the  relations 
of  men  and  women. 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  both- 
ered by  the  problem  of  timidity? 
Have  you  ever  been  overly  self-1 
conscious?  Do  you  feel  that  you; 
have  overcome  these  problems? 
How  would  you  advise  others  to 
help  them? 


the  Tightness  of  her  attitude.  She 
had  a  sense  of  humor,  and  she 
was  able  to  be  firm.  Very  quietly 
she  can  uphold  her  standards.  If 
she  can  say  to  a  boy,  "I  do  like 
you,  but  I  want  to  know  you  bet- 
ter before  there  is  any  love-mak- 
ing," the  boy  will  respect  her 
frankness.  He  will  know  that  she 
responds  to  his  feeling  but  that 
she  has  the  kind  of  standards  he 
would  want  his  wife  to  have. 

A  man  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  girl.  It  is  up  to  him  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  that  will  be  for  her 
well-being.  He  will  want  her  to 
be  a  finer  person  for  having  had 
his  friendship. 
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Friendships  Away  From  Home 

Roy  A.   IZiMAhani 


Background    Material 

It  is  important  that  a  man  and 
j  a   woman   who   are   married   be 
good  friends.  It  is  important  that 
i  when  they  are  separated  they  con- 
|  tinue  to  grow  in  their  relationship 
j  and    that    their    relationship    be 
|  strengthened  and  held  secure.  But 
j  they  need  not  only  to  grow  in  a 
i  closer  bond  with  each  other,  but 
I  to  find  friendships  wherever  they 
(  are.  Whether  between  people  of 
'  the  opposite  sex  or  between  peo- 
ple of  the  same  sex,  the  possibili- 
ties of  friendship  are  without  limit. 
Read    the    following    scripture 
references:  I  Samuel  20;  the  book 
of  Ruth;  Luke  10:38-42;  John  15: 
1-5. 

Let  Us  Look  at  Some  of  the 
Great  Stories  of  Friendship  in 
the  Bible 

One  of  these  stories  tells  of  the 
friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan. 
David  had  achieved  great  prom- 
inence and  was  destined  to  be- 
come the  successor  to  Saul.  Saul 
knew  this.  He  became  very  jeal- 
ous and  made  up  his  mind  to  kill 
David.  However,  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Saul,  and  David  developed 
a  friendship  that  was  able  to  abide 
through  many  difficult  times. 
Either  would  have  gladly  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  other.  They 
had  a  deep  kinship;  each  called 
to  the  best  in  the  other. 

It    is    interesting    to    see    how 
|  David  maintained  his  friendship 


for  Saul,  who  had  become  jealous 
of  him.  Jealousy  can  ruin  a  per- 
son's life.  Saul  became  jealous,  and 
the  disease  became  more  and 
more  acute.  He  tried  every  way 
he  could  to  put  David  to  death. 
But  he  ended  up  being  a  victim 
of  his  own  sick  mind,  and  we  see 
David  weeping  when  he  discovers 
the  sad  end  of  Saul.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  One  who  said,  as 
he  hung  on  a  cross,  "Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

We  can  see  the  failure  of  friend- 
ship in  the  relationship  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  who  were  brothers. 
Abel  prospered,  and  Cain  became 
jealous,  and  he  slew  his  brother. 

One  of  the  most  heart-warming 
accounts  of  a  friendship  in  the 
Bible  is  the  story  of  Ruth  and 
Naomi.  In  their  relationship  we 
see  a  finer  quality  of  friendship 
break  into  history.  Ruth  loved  her 
mother-in-law  and  refused  to 
leave  her.  Her  words  have  become 
famous:  "Entreat  me  not  to  leave 
you,  or  to  return  from  following 
you;  for  where  you  go,  I  will  go; 
and  where  you  lodge,  I  will  lodge, 
your  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  your  God  my  God." 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are 
many  illustrations  of  friendship. 
Jesus  had  many  friends.  Think  of 
Peter,  John,  and  James.  Think  of 
Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus.  Jesus 
must  have  had  a  wonderful  friend- 
ship with  the  man  who  owned  the 
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i  house  where  he  ate  the  Last  Sup- 
i  per.  In  the  early  church  there  were 
Uamous  friends— Paul  and  Tim- 
|othy,  Barnabas  and  Mark. 

JLet  Us  Look  at  Some  of  the 
I  Ways  to  Make  New  Friends 

The  men  and  women  in  the 
I  service  are  separated  from  family 
!  and  friends.  They  need  to  make 
1  new  friends,  and  this  opportunity 
i  is  one  of  the  wonderful  values  of 
•  being  in  the  service.  Meeting  new 
people  and  making  new  friends 
i  are  very  enriching  experiences. 

It  is  essential  that  each  individ- 
1  ual  have  his  ideals  and  his  stand- 
''■-.  ards,  so  that  he  goes  to  other  peo- 
;ple  on  his  own  terms.  He  does 
!  not  ask  them  to  be  like  him;  he 
\  seeks  the  opportunity  to  be  true 
I  to  his  own  ideals  and  visions.  It 
Phelps  if  he  is  interesting  and 
(cheerful,  and  if  he  develops  his 
jown  skills  of  friendship  so  that 
\  being  with  him  is  fun. 

When  I  was  in  the  First  World 
]War,  I  made  plenty  of  mistakes 
land  did  many  things  that  were 
§  wrong.  Yet  during  the  months  I 
I  was  in  France  I  was  true  to  mv 
I  wife.  I  did  not  smoke  or  drink, 
j  Holding  fundamentally  to  these 
I  ideals  did  not  keep  me  from  mak- 
1  ing  great  friendships. 

Suppose  you  are  razzed.  Is  that 
I  too  serious?  Can't  you  take  a  razz- 
;  ing?  You  grant  to  the  other  per- 
l  son  the  right  to  do  what  he  wants, 
;  but  you  ask  quietly  for  the  same 
\  right.  I  found  that  the  fellows 
:*  who  razzed  me  the  most  often 
i  were  the  ones  who  called  for  me 
I  first  when  they  were  in  danger 
I  or  when  they  were  ill. 

Here  is  one  caution:  We  should 
;  stand  by  our  ideals  quietly.  They 
|  are  not  something  we  brag  about. 
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We  should  not  denounce  others 
but  try  to  show  tolerance  and 
good  will,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation  to  lose   our  temper. 

Let  Us  Look  at  Some  Principles 
That  Make  for  Vital  Friend- 
ships 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  we 
must  always  have  a  deep  respect  [ 
for  the  other  person.   If  we  are 
teased  or  razzed,  we  can  give  back 
the  same  treatment,  but  we  ought 
never  to  get  angry.  We  need  to 
be    able   to   laugh.    To   think    of  [ 
other  people,  to  be  willing  to  put  ^ 
ourselves  out  for  them,  is  a  basic ' 
principle    of   friendship.    Friend- 
ship is  as  much  giving  as  receiv- 

ing.  ,  . 

Recently  I  heard  a  man  speak  i 
who    had'  been    blind    from    his 
youth.  When  he  entered  college, 
his  friends  told  him  that  he  hadj 
no  chance  of  getting  a  bid  to  one1 
of  the  fraternity  groups.  But  inF 
his  sophomore  year  he  was  invited  J 
to  join  twenty -nine  of  the  thirty 
fraternities.  It  was  reported  that^ 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular^ 
men  on  campus,  not  because  he 
was  blind,  but  because  he  took 
an  interest  in  other  people  and  he 
was  alert  to  opportunities  to  do 
things  for  them. 

Let  Us  Talk  About  Making!, 
Friends  With  the  Opposite  Sexj 

If  a  serviceman  is  single,) 
naturally  he  will  want  to  meet 
people  'of  the  opposite  sex.  If 
there  are  men  and  women  at  the 
same  base,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  such  friendships. 

This  is  something  that  each 
person  should  pray  about.  If  we 
are  to  seek  guidance  in  anything, 


I  Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  qualities  you 
ifeel  should  be  found  in  a  real 

friend?  How  can  one  grow  into 
I  these  qualities? 

2.  Suppose  you  feel  hostility 
|  toward  someone.  How  can  you 
I  find  freedom  from  it? 

3.  How  can  a  person  evaluate 
|  his  own  friendship?  What  makes 
him  a  real  friend?  How  can  we 
develop  an  outflowing  love  for 
other  people?  How  can  prayer 
help? 

4.  How  particular  should  one 
jbe  about  friendships  with  others? 
With  those  of  the  opposite  sex? 


it  should  be  in  the  making  of 
I  friends. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, each  person  should  have  cer- 
tain standards  for  friendships  with 
the  opposite  sex.  At  first  the  rela- 
tionships should  be  on  the  basis  of 
j  companionship  and  casual  friend- 
ship. Two  people  can  go  together 
on  the  basis  of  common  interests. 
Anyone  can  kiss  or  make  love,  but 
it  takes  a  person  with  special  re- 
sources to  have  a  good  time  with 
a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  with- 
out expressions  of  affection.  That 
is  the  level  on  which  to  start. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  girl  may 
expect  the  boy  to  make  advances 
on  the  first  date,  and  may  be  dis- 
appointed if  he  fails  to  do  so,  yet 
if  he  has  respect  for  her  he  will 


wait.  They  will  be  good  friends; 
they  will  enjoy  each  other's  com- 
pany and  get  to  know  each  other; 
they  will  not  pretend  to  express 
a  love  they  do  not  feel. 

For  a  man  to  want  only  the 
body  of  a  woman  is  tragic;  for  a 
woman  to  want  only  a  man's  body 
is  equally  tragic.  They  need  to 
cherish  each  other  for  the  persons 
they  are. 

If  men  and  women  have  dates 
and  have  fun  with  friends  until 
the  time  comes  when  they  meet 
that  person  with  whom  they  find 
a  special  relationship,  then  they 
move  beyond  companionship  into 
love. 

Suppose  the  serviceman  is  mar- 
ried and  away  from  his  loved  one. 
In  that  case  he  will  find  friendship 
with  other  men.  It  is  possible  that 
he  can  have  friendships  with 
women,  but  not  dates.  These 
friendships  should  be  limited  to 
group  relationships.  He  can  find 
real  joy  in  a  group  like  the  United 
Fellowship,  or  in  the  life  of  a 
church. 

He  can  keep  his  relationship 
with  his  wife  vital  and  meaningful 
by  writing  daily.  Their  relation- 
ship can  be  strengthened  by  the 
exchange  of  feelings  and  experi- 
ences in  letters.  No  man  or  wom- 
an in  the  service  should  neglect 
this.  Keeping  in  touch  by  long- 
distance calls  can  mean  so  much. 
A  few  minutes  of  hearing  a  voice 
over  the  phone  can  bring  two  peo- 
pie  who  are  in  love  very  close. 


Blessed  are  those  married  ones  who   are  not  lulled  into   com- 
placency by  the  others  tolerance. 

Blessed  are  the  married  ones  who  trust  to  love  and  prayer  rather 
than  to  argument. 

— Glenn  Clark 
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Live  Clean! 

Roy  A.   BuMta/d 


Background  Material 
How  do  you  feel  about  the 
topic  "Live  Clean"?  What  kind  of 
reaction  does  it  produce  in  you? 
Oftentimes  the  very  thought  of 
clean  living  brings  a  feeling  of 
revulsion  to  some  people.  It  seems 
to  call  forth  negative  reactions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  very 
positive  meanings.  Is  it  not  true 
that  we  like  things  that  are  clean? 
We  like  food  that  is  clean.  We  like 
a  person  who  is  careful  about  his 
personal  cleanliness.  We  like  clean 
clothes  and  a  house  that  is  clean. 
We  like  to  sleep  in  a  clean  bed. 
The  word  "clean"  is  a  wonder- 
ful word.  Why  should  we  not  be 
interested  in  the  relation  of  its 
meaning  to  the  way  we  live?  If  it 
is  important  to  have  clean  clothes 
and  a  clean  house,  it  is  important 
to  have  a  clean  body,  clean  blood, 
clean  hands,  and  a  clean  life. 

Let  Us  Look  at  This  Matter  of 
Sex 

Sex  is  the  force  that  leads  to 
mate  love,  and  without  a  doubt 
it  provides  motive  power  for  life. 
It  is  a  factor  in  the  make-up  of 
personality  and  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  mental  health. 

There  are  two  attitudes  toward 
sex  that  are  unhealthy  and  harm- 
ful: 

One  of  these  attitudes  makes  a 
person  a  victim  of  sexual  desire. 
If  desire  cannot  be  controlled,  a 
person  is  an  addict.  Of  course,  it 
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is  important  that  a  person  have, 
desire;  this  is  a  wonderful  thing.  J 
We  are  not  to  deny  it  but  to  ex- 
press it  according  to  God's  plan. 

Another    harmful    attitude    to- 
ward sex  keeps  people  from  want- 
ing anything  to  do  with  it.  Theyf 
are  inhibited.  Here  is  a  man,  for 
example,  who  simply  cannot  get 
to  the  point  where  he  wants  tof 
kiss  a  girl.  He  seems  to  have  no 
desire  for  fellowship  with  women. 
Each  girl  seems  to  him  like  a  sister? 
or  like  his  mother.  Or  here  is  a 
woman  who  may  shrink  from  af- 
fection. Or  she  may  desire  affec-3 
tion  and  tenderness  and  love-mak 
ing  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  then[ 
she  withdraws.  In  either  case  the'1 
person  is  not  normal.  Something 
in  their  background  makes  lovee 
unnatural  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  atti- 
tude toward  sex  helps  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  be  free  to  want,  free  to0 
love,  free  to  express  affection,  and^ 
fit  desire  into  a  plan  according  toi 
a  standard.  It  is  the  experience  ofy 
the  race  and  certainly  the  will  o 
God  that  two  people  should  have|/ 
sexual  relations  only  with  the  per-f  \ 
son  to  whom  they  are  married.  03 
This  is  the  wise  plan.  \{ 

% 

Why    Should   We   Watt    Until! 
After  the  Wedding? 

There  are  those  people  who  sayii 
that    two    people    cannot    really: 
know  whether  they  are  mated  un 
less  they  enter  into  the  sexual  re-f 


lationship    before    the    wedding. 
This  is  not  true. 

If  they  have  intercourse  before 
the  wedding,  they  are  likely  to  let 
it  become  the  central  thing  in 
their  relationship,  and  couples 
who  have  been  married  know  that 
marriage  is  more  than  physical 
j  sharing.  The  sexual  aspect  is  im- 
portant, beautiful,  and  significant, 
s  but  it  is  not  the  central  thing. 

In  the  second  place,  great  anx- 
iety can  be  created  by  entering 
the  sexual  relationship  before 
i  marriage.  Always  the  fear  of  preg- 
!  nancy  creates  a  strain.  And  the 
j  surroundings  are  usually  not  con- 
iducive  to  the  greatest  fulfillment. 
Another  argument  against  pre- 
I  marital  intercourse  is  that  it  often 
|  accentuates  the  girl's  feeling  of 
closeness  but  sometimes  leads  to 
ia  diminishing  of  the  boy's  inter- 
est. Thus  a  desire  is  created  on  her 
part  to  hold  him,  while  he  may 
want  to  go  free.  If  a  couple  have 
intercourse  before  marriage,  this 
frequently  becomes  the  main  rea- 
ison  why  they  do  not  get  married. 
Of  course,  another  strictly  per- 
sonal reason  for  postponing  inter- 
|  course  is  one  of  safety.  If  you 
choose  the  high  standard  of  not 
having  sexual  relations  until  after 
marriage,  you  will  be  saved  from 
a  twofold  danger:  the  danger  of 
becoming  intimate  with  a  person 
whom  you  will  never  love,  and  the 
danger  of  being  infected  with 
gonorrhea  or  syphilis.  Even 
though  there  are  drugs  to  cure 
these  diseases,  let  no  one  ever 
make  you  think  that  to  have  such 
a  disease  is  not  serious.  Very  often 
there  are  end  results  such  as 
rheumatism,  heart  disease,  and 
various  kinds  of  nervous  disorders. 
To  set  up  a  policy  of  waiting  until 


the  wedding  to  be  intimate  not 
only  preserves  the  relationship  of 
those  who  are  engaged  but  lessens 
the  danger  of  infection. 

There  are  two  other  arguments 
why  two  people  ought  to  wait. 
They  will  be  more  likely  to  accept 
the  sexual  act  as  a  witness  of  love 
and  not  as  a  plaything  to  be 
treated  lightly.  They  will  develop 
all  of  the  resources  of  companion- 
ship so  that  when  they  are  finally 
married,  sex  will  have  only  its 
rightful  place  in  their  total  life 
together.  If  a  couple  respect  each 
other,  they  will  be  willing  to  wait, 
and  the  waiting  will  pay  divi- 
dends. 

Two  people  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  make  a  good  adjust- 
ment after  their  wedding.  They 
will  be  free.  They  will  have  the 
right  feelings.  They  will  have  fa- 
vorable surroundings.  There  will 
be  no  concern,  no  aftermath  of  re- 
gret. And  while  they  may  want  to 
wait  a  while  to  have  children, 
there  will  be  no  anxiety  for  the 
girl.  She  is  married,  and  if  preg- 
nancy does  occur  there  will  be  no 
shame. 

For  a  Christian,  the  most  im- 
portant and  final  reason  for  wait- 
ing until  marriage  is  that  this  is 
the  plan  of  God. 

Let  Us  Never  Undersell  Our 
Bodies 

The  most  precious  material 
thing  that  will  ever  be  yours  is 
your  body.  It  is  an  amazing  thing. 
God  has  given  it  to  you  for  this 
space-time  life.  It  must  be  very 
important  for  he  took  millions  of 
years  to  perfect  the  process  out  of 
which  it  has  come. 

The  body  has  an  amazing  wis- ! 
dom.  The  more  we  learn  about  it, ! 
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the  more  we  wonder  at  the  miracle 
of  it.  It  knows  the  seasons  of 
growth.  It  has  the  capacity  to 
maintain  the  same  temperature  in 
considerable  variations  of  hot  or 
cold.  It  has  the  power  to  digest 
food  and  make  blood.  The  miracle 
of  life  itself  is  sustained  within  it. 
And  when  two  bodies  come  to- 
gether in  mate  love,  they  have  the 
wonderful  capacitv  to  create  new 
life. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  keep 
our  bodies  clean  and  healthy.  We 
need  to  remember  that  they  are 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Every  thought  and  deed  should 
be  so  disciplined  that  ultimately 
we  shall  be  worthy  to  bring  new 
life  into  the  world  and  be  free  to 
guide  that  new  life  into  the  fullest 
growth. 

We  need  to  eat  the  right  food 
and  in  a  temperate  fashion.  We 
ought  to  keep  poisons  from  our 
bodies.  We  ought  to  live  in  such 
a  way  that  they  will  have  the  fin- 
est resources  of  protection  pos- 
sible, and  we  ought  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  protect  and 
uphold  the  bodies  of  others. 

Let  Us  Look  at  the  Bible 

The  book  of  Proverbs  contains 
this  instruction:  "In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths."  Jesus  said  to 
seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness  and  all  other 
things  would  be  added  unto  us. 


Questions  for  Discussion  $ 

1.  Why  do  you  suppose  that 
when  people  need  their  bodies  so 
much,  they  are  so  careless  in  the 
way  they  treat  them? 

2.  Can  you  think  of  reasons, 
why  some  people  seem  to  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  clean  living? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
reasons  set  forth  here  as  to  whyji 
a  man  or  woman  should  waitj 
until  the  wedding  to  have  sexual 
relations?  What  about  the  argu-|[ 

favori 


in 


ments  often  presented 
of  being  intimate? 

4.  If  other  men  throw  away 
their  ideals  and  disregard  the! 
challenge  to  live  clean,  what  Isf 
your  responsibility?  How  can 
you  stand  up  for  your  own  ideals 


when  others  differ  with 


youi 


The  first  and  the  one-hundredth 
psalms  are  wonderful  guides  for, 
us  because  they  set  forth  some  of* 
the  fundamental  principles  by^ 
which  we  should  live. 

How  important  it  is  for  us  toj 
live  so  that  we  shall  be  right  withj, 
God,  with  other  people,  and  with, 
ourselves — so  that  we  shall  be  big* 
and  good  enough  to  love  one  per-L 
son  a  lifetime.  No  greater  value 
can  anyone  achieve  than  that,  andj/ 
no  more  challenging  goal  can  we! 
set  for  ourselves. 


Blessed  are  the  married  ones  who  never  get  mad  at  the  same  time. 

Blessed  are  the  married  ones  who  never  get  blue  at  the  same  time. 

Blessed  are  the  married  ones  who  remember  they  are  different 

halves  of  the  same  whole,  not  the  same  halves  of  different  wholes. 

— Glenn  Clark 
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The  Home  I  Want 


Background    Material 

Despite  all  the  divorces  that 
(take  place  today,  there  are  more 
happily  married  people  than  ever 
jbefore.  More  people  are  interested 
In  marriage.  The  boardinghouse  is 
jdated  and  done.  People  prize  liv- 
jing  together  in  a  house  so  much 
|that  they  will  mortgage  them- 
jselves  for  as  many  as  twenty-five 
jor  thirty  years. 

There  is  a  far-reaching  interest 
I  in  parenthood,  in  learning  how  to 
I  care  for  children.  Husbands  and 
I  wives  are  eager  to  learn  how  to 
keep  growing  in  love. 

What  Is  the  Family? 

The  true  family  is  that  relation- 
ship of  husband,  wife,  and  chil- 
i  dren  in  which  their  needs  are  met. 
I  It  is  a  relationship  in  which  they 
mobilize  the  best  in  each  other. 
They  live  together  in  such  a  way 
as  to  find  maximum  security  and 
satisfaction.  The  family  is  a  true 
unit  of  democracy.  As  it  goes,  so 
will  go  the  world. 

What  Attitudes  Make  Up  a 
Vital  Family  Relationship? 

In  the  first  place,  the  husband 
must  want  what  the  wife  wants, 
and  the  wife  must  want  what  the 
husband  wants.  They  receive  hap- 
piness from  giving  fulfillment  to 
each  other. 

Next,  they  keep  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor. The  husband,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren can  laugh  at  themselves;  they 


can  see  themselves  in  their  true 
light,  as  they  really  are.  They  do 
not  take  themselves  too  seriously, 
for  they  find  happiness  in  making 
each  other  happy. 

In  the  third  place,  they  are  kind 
and  gentle  toward  each  other. 
They  do  everything  they  can  to 
make  life  as  pleasant  as  possible 
for  each  other.  In  this  gentleness 
and  kindness  they  find  peace,  joy, 
and  happiness. 

In  the  fourth  place,  they  sus- 
tain each  other.  They  can  enter 
into  each  other's  feelings  and  then 
act  accordingly.  In  this  under- 
standing they  are  free  to  say  to 
each  other  what  they  think,  and 
express  their  true  feelings. 

Finally,  the  husband  and  wife 
are  faithful  to  each  other  and  to 
the  will  of  God.  They  are  faithful, 
not  because  they  must  be,  but  be- 
cause they  wish  to  be.  There  is 
joy  in  that  and  a  lasting  satisfac- 
tion. 

How  Can  Two  People  Grow  in 
Their  Love? 

Two  people  are  eager  to  be  to- 
gether. They  are  in  love,  and  they 
wed.  How  can  they  keep  growing 
in  love?  How  can  their  relation- 
ship develop  across  the  years? 
What  will  hold  them  steady?  What 
will  keep  them  together  and  bring 
them  increasing  satisfaction? 

I  have  known  many  wives 
whose  husbands  were  in  the  serv- 
ice. I  have  seen  some  of  their 
marriages  fail,  but  most  of  them 
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II  ihave  succeeded.  Two  people  can 
"  |  share  very  effectively  through  let- 
M  l  ters  and  long  distance  calls.  It  is 
"  \  possible  for  them  to  grow  closer, 
t       I  and  this  is  very  important. 

Two  people  grow  closer  when 
j     jthey  keep  reaffirming  their  love. 
!  To  reaffirm  their  love  is  to  keep 
_     j  it  vivid.  When  a  man  says,  "I  love 
|-     lyou,"  and  his  wife  says,  "I  love 
I  you,"  another  center  of  conscious- 
mess  is  created  within  the  mind. 
^     j  Their    love    is    kept    alive.    The 

J  thought  of  love  is  nourished. 

P  A   second   way   to   keep    love 

j-     j  growing  and  to  maintain  their  re- 

j  lationship  is  for  two  people  al- 

I      |  ways  to  remember  what  marriage 

|  is.  It  is  the  husband  wanting  what 

j  the  wife  wants  and  the  wife  want- 

«-     jing  what  her  husband  wants.  In 

j  the  relationship  of  love  we  have 

L     j  only  what  we  give. 

n  A  third  way  is  to  avoid  hurting 

y      j  each  other.  They  will  sometimes 

11  j       hurt  each  other,  that  is  sure;  but 

fj     !they  should  avoid  repeating  the 

|  mistake.  It  should  not  happen  the 

I  I  second  time  over  the  same  thing. 
j  If  the  husband  hurts  his  wife,  he 

II  hurts  himself. 

Love  never  has  been  based  on  a 
I  50-50  relationship.  It  is  a  100-100 
I  sharing;  each  gives  100  per  cent 
fj  j  and  ends  up  having  200  per  cent. 
j  Instead  of  hurting  each  other,  two 
j  people  ought  to  bless  each  other. 

A  fourth  way  to  grow  in  love 
:  and  maintain  a  vivid  relationship 
:  is  to  grow  in  a  love  of  God.  As  an 
I  individual  learns  to  respond  to 
God's  love  for  him,  he  is  more  free 
I  to  be  loving  and  lovable. 

In  the  fifth  place,  if  love  is  to 
1  grow,  two  people  must  bear  wit- 
jness  of  it  in  little  deeds,  in 
]  thoughtful  words,  in  expressions 
|  of  affection,  and  in  that  deepest 
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witness  of  all  which  is  the  sexual 
relationship.  As  they  bear  witness 
of  their  love,  both  will  know  how, 
the  other  feels  and  be  sustained)! 
and  upheld  in  a  great  love. 

Finally,  two  people  need  to  bejj 
true  to  each  other,  since  love  in  a 
real  sense  is  a  double  link.  The* 
real  self  is  the  person's  link  with] 
God.  To  be  true  means  strengthen- 
ing that  link. 


How  About  the  Peril  of 
Separation 

When  the  serviceman  is  awayf 
from  home,  there  are  certain  dan- 
gers. He  may  have  a  battle  with! 
sex  desire,  but  nature  has  a  wayj 
of  adjusting.  There  are  other  j 
women,  but  none  is  beloved.  None! 
is  his  wonderful  wife.  Always  he 
has  his  return  to  his  beloved  to 
look  forward  to.  Although  it  may' 
be  delayed,  he  will  return:  and' 
when  he  does,  he  will  want  to  be 
able  to  look  into  his  wife's  eyes) 
and  have  her  know  that  he  has! 
been  true  to  her. 

Thus  he  will  keep  his  double! 
link  with  God  and  his  freedom  to' 
grow  in  a  more  fundamental  union  i 
with  his  loved  one.  He  will  want! 
to  keep  busy  while  he  is  away,' 
and  will  want  to  keep  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  any  group  that  calls 
to  his  best. 

He  will  find  it  helpful  to  com- 
mit himself  to  the  life  of  prayer 
and  spend  periods  of  time  in  medi- ! 
tation.  This  will  uphold  and  sus-1 
tain  him  and  give  him  the  strength ' 
of  his  convictions. 

! 

What  Are  Some  Scriptural 
Sources? 

Turn  to  the  following  sources: ; 
Genesis  2:24;  Matthew  19:3-9;  i 
Matthew  5:1-8;  Romans  12. 


I 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Think  of  the  finest  family 
you  have  ever  known.  How  did 
the  members  of  that  family  come 
to  find  their  fine  spirit?  What  is 
the  nature  of  their  relationship? 

2.  Think  of  the  most  unhappy 
i  family  you  have  known.  What 
I  factors  caused  this  unhappiness? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  you  your 
|  own  boss?  How  free  are  you  to 

make  clear-cut  decisions  and 
I  carry  them  out,  not  only  in  the 
'  realm  of  sex  but  in  other  areas  of 
i  life? 

4.  What  code  of  living  and  sex 
life  would  you  advocate  to  a 
young  man?  What  are  the  rea- 
sons  you   would   give   for   that 

! code? 

I  How  About  Licensed 
Prostitution? 

I  We  would  be  unrealistic  if  we 
didn't  face  this  issue.  Anyone  who 
has  been  in  the  service  knows  that 
this  is  a  very  common  practice. 
Many  men  either  find  a  woman 
who  will  be  intimate  on  the  basis 
of  friendship,  with  perhaps  even 
a  thought  of  finding  a  life  mate, 
or  else  have  no  trouble  finding 
women  who  will  sell  their  bodies. 
What  are  the  arguments  against 
this  practice? 

The  most  fundamental  argu- 
ment is  that  a  man  can  play  with 
love  so  long  that  he  never  can  love 
one  person.  This  is  a  supreme 
tragedy.  The  man  who  saves  his 
affection  and  the  sexual  witness 


for  the  woman  he  marries  will 
identify  himself  with  that  woman 
only. 

Each  time  a  man  has  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  a  woman, 
whether  for  a  financial  considera- 
tion or  not,  he  leaves  some  of  him- 
self with  her.  He  has  an  associa- 
tion there,  and  he  may  never  fully 
get  free  from  that  person.  When 
he  wants  to  come  to  the  woman  he 
loves  and  to  whom  he  is  married, 
all  of  him  cannot  respond.  Part 
of  him  has  been  left  with  all  of 
the  women  with  whom  he  has 
had  relations.  He  cannot  avoid 
this;  it  is  inevitable. 

Therefore,  if  he  wants  to  have 
a  full  relationship  with  the  woman 
he  marries,  he  ought  to  save  him- 
self for  that  woman.  It  is  a  high 
goal.  It  involves  quite  a  price.  But 
he  who  pays  that  price  can  find  a 
peace  and  satisfaction  that  makes 
his  discipline  very  worth  while. 

A  second  argument  against 
promiscuity,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  not  willing  to  grant 
the  same  freedom  to  his  wife.  If 
he  will  not  permit  his  wife  free- 
dom with  other  men,  he  has  no 
right  to  claim  it  for  himself. 

Moreover,  to  be  intimate  with 
any  woman  who  is  ready  to  share 
in  that  relationship  can  easily  lead 
to  infection  and  disease.  No 
amount  of  temporary  satisfaction 
can  justify  the  hazard. 

Whatever  else  we  do,  let  us 
keep  our  bodies  clean,  and  let  us 
keep  the  capacity  to  love  and  be 
loved  for  a  lifetime. 
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A  nineteen-year-old  girl  received  the  dearest  gift  of  all  recently — 
her  diamond.  When  her  wonderful  guy  presented  it,  he  remarked 
that  it  wasn't  very  large. 

She  said  sincerely,  "It's  as  big  as  we  make  it." 

— Capper's  Weekly 
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After  looking  up  and  down  the 
crowded  sidewalks  of  a  large  city, 
a  little  boy  went  up  to  the  police- 
man standing  on  the  corner  and 
asked,  "Did  you  happen  to  see  a 
lady  going  by  without  me?" 

— Watchman  Examiner 

"Why  is  that  little  shoe  crying?" 
"Because  his  mother  is  a  sneak- 
er and  his  father  is  a  loafer." 

— Watchman  Examiner 

Jim:  "Doctor,  I'm  worried  about 
myself.  I  just  sit  and  blow  smoke 
rings  all  the  time." 

Doctor:  "Well,  that's  not  so  un- 
usual. Lots  of  smokers  like  to  blow 
smoke  rings." 

Jim:  "But,  Doctor,  I  don't 
smoke." 

(Solution  to  puzzle,  page  33) 
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A  man  died  and  left  $100,000 
each  to  an  Englishman,  an  Irish- 
man, and  a  Scotsman,  on  condition 
that  they  each  put  $10  in  his  cof- 
fin. The  Englishman  dropped  in 
his  $10,  and  the  Irishman  did  like- 
wise. Then  along  came  the  Scots- 
man, who  put  in  the  coffin  a  check 
for  $30  and  took  out  the  $20. 
— Christian   Union  Herald 

The  preacher  at  the  wedding 
ceremony  was  an  ardent  fisherman  ' 
— and   very   forgetful.    He   asked 
the  groom:   "Do  you  promise  to  j 
love,  honor  and  cherish  this  worn-  ; 
anr 

"I  do,"  said  the  groom,  meekly. 

"OK,"  said  the  preacher,  turn- 
ing to  the  bride.  "Reel  him  in." 
— American  Eagle 

Two  Parisians,  Francois  and 
Louis,  got  to  arguing  about  a  lady. 
One  word  led  to  a  thousand 
others,  and  they  finally  agreed  to 
settle  the  matter  by  a  pistol  duel 
in  the  park. 

At  7  a.m.  on  the  appointed  day 
Francois  was  on  hand  with  his 
pistol,  his  second,  and  his  physi- 
cian. A  few  minutes  later,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  a  note  from 
Louis.  "Dear  Francois,"  it  read, 
"If  I  am  late,  don't  wait  for  me. 
Go  ahead  and  shoot." 

— American  Farm  Youth 

The  patient  complained  bitter- 
ly. "Five  dollars  is  an  awful  lot  of 
money  for  pulling  a  tooth — just 
two  seconds'  work." 

"Well,"  replied  the  dentist  con- 
solingly, "if  you  wish,  I  can  pull 
it  very  slowly." 

— Kansas  City  Star 


"ROCKED  IN  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  DEEP' 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep 
I  lay  me  down  in  peace  to  sleep; 
Secure  I   rest  upon  the  wave, 
For  Thou,  O  Lord!  hast  power  to  save. 
I  know  Thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call, 
For  Thou  dost  mark  the  sparrow's  fall; 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

When  in  the  dead  of  night  I  lie 
And  gaze  upon  the  trackless  sky, 
And  star-bespangled  heavenly  scroll, 
The  boundless  waters  as  they  roll, — 
I  feel  Thy  wondrous  power  to  save 
From  perils  of  the  stormy  wave: 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
I  calmly  rest  and  soundly  sleep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine, 
Though  stormy  winds  swept  o'er  the  brine, 
Or  though  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Roused  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  death. 
In  ocean  cave,  still  safe  with  Thee 
The  germ  of  immortality! 
And  calm  and  peaceful  shall  I  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

— Emma  Hart  Willard 
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